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CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM AND DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED 

Martin Luther’s doctrine of the "priesthood of all believers" 
has received a wide variety of interpretations and vastly different 
estimations of its value. It has been interpreted as supporting congre¬ 
gational polity, the Methodist commissioning of lay speakers, the 
| Quaker meeting, the right of private interpretation of Scripture, the 
abolishment of a special ministry, and immediate access to God.^ In 

i 

other words, it has been interpreted to mean many things. It has been 

! 

I estimated to range in value from unimportant to very important. Philip 
| Melanchthon apparently thought so little of this doctrine that he didn’t 
see the necessity of mentioning it directly in the 1530 Augsburg Con- 

g 

fession, a confession presented to Charles V at the Diet of Augsburg 
I containing an interpretation of the Protestant Christian faith and a 

j 

| defense of the criticisms of Church abuses which Protestants were 

j 3 

1 making. On the other hand, such modern men as Brian Gerrish and 

4 

Viilliam Hulme have ranked this doctrine as one of the major three 
reformation doctrines, the other two being Biblical authority and 

^Brian A. Gerrish, "Priesthood and Ministry in the Theology of 
Luther," Church History. XXXIV (December, 1965), 420. 

2 

John H. Leith (ed.). Creeds of the Churches (Garden City: 
Boubleday, 1963), pp. 63-107. 

5 Gerrish, loc . cit. 

A 

William E. Hulme, Counseling and Theology (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1956), p. 115. 
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salvation by grace through faith. Obviously, an investigation is 
needed to determine precisely what Luther meant by this doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers and how it is related to our Christian life 

today. 

A conscious acceptance or rejection of the priesthood of all 
believers may make a decided difference in the counseling role of a 
pastor. Hulme points out this difference between churches who profess 
it (Lutheran) and churches who don’t (Roman Catholic) in the area of 
pastoral counseling. 

Since the pastor is not to mediate for his people but to help 
them to do their own mediating, pastoral counseling becomes the 
means to a counseling relationship with God. . . . The need for 
maturity, consequently, is the need for a priestly relationship 
with God. Counseling aims to help the eounselee to help himself, 
that is, to help him develop his own priesthood capacities.® 

Seward Hiltner, who accepts the doctrine of the priesthood of all 

believers, defines the special aim of pastoral counseling "as the 

attempt by a pastor to help people help themselves. . . ." 7 Of course, 

whether or not a pastor assumes mediatorial responsibility for another 

is not only the result of theological indoctrination and training in 

counseling, but also of psychological origin. 

In group pastoral counseling there is not only the relationship 
of pastor to eounselee, but a relationship of eounselee (priest) to 
eounselee (priest), and a relationship of each member to God. Carl 
Smith and Robert Lynn, speaking of the result of a study group program 


£lbid., pp. 118 ff. 

6 Ibid. , pp. 120-1. 

7 Seward Hiltner, Pastoral Counseling (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1949), p. 19. 


$ 
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I involving the pastor, said this was "a way of realizing the 'priesthood 

i of all believers' as a present reality and not just an anti-catholic 

j slogan," 8 Luther pointed out that we are fellow-priests with Christ. 

He said, "The priest faces towards his neighbor, and serves him in the 
q 10 

| things of God." Clinebell believes that the basic personality need 
of service can be met in a personal sharing group by helping others 
discover themselves. In the small group each person can be priest to 

I 

his fellow man—listening, accepting, supporting, confronting. The 

I 

j transforming power of the small group can be dramatically seen in the 
history of the church; for example, Jesus and the. Twelve and the Ketho- 

1 

j dist class meeting. An appropriate scripture text for group pastoral 

i 

j counseling might very well be the reported words of Jesus, "Where two 
or three have met together in my name, I am there among them."' 1 ’ 1 
I Possibly a new dimension of group pastoral counseling has come 

on the scene with the advent of video tape. In 1786 Robert Bums wrote: 

j 

I 0 wad some Power the giftie gie us 

I To see ourselves as ithers see usl 

! It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

j An' foolish notion. ...12 


O 

John Casteel (ed.) Spiri tual Renewal Through Personal Groups 
(Rew York: Association Press, 1957), p. 164. 

Q 

Martin Luther, "An Appeal to the Ruling Class," in Selections 
from His writings (Garden City: Doubleday, 1961), p. 407. 

1( ^Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Mental Health Through Christian 
Community (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1965), p. 153. 

^Matthew 18:20 (New English Translation). 

18 Robert Bums, "To a Louse," in George Benjamin Woods (ed.) 
English Poetry and Prose of the Romantic Movement (New York: Scott, 
Poresman, 1950), p. 220. 
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! The honest sharing of individual perceptions in group pastoral counseling 
{ W 

; is one significant way of seeing "ourselves as ithers see us." The video 
tape replay can perhaps he utilized to extend this same process. As 


early as 1951 Carl Rogers saw the value of having a counselee play hack 
some of the session which had been recorded on phonographic recordings. 
Speaking of playback to children he said: 


! 

I 


... recordings can actually aid the therapy process. If the 
child is permitted to play back some of his recorded material, 
embarrassment is the usual first reaction. After this phase, 
surprising insights may occur. These are usually of the variety, 

"I didn't realize I was being so bossy," or "So that's how I've been 
acting." 15 

Similarly, Virginia Satir^ 4 has found that the audio tape 
recorder can be utilized effectively in family counseling by playing back 
segments of previous conversations to show how counselees sound and 
appear to others. It also makes it easier to examine the interactions 
of therapy. Furthermore, in the playback the therapist can indicate the 


positive moves of the counselees. 

Archie Reed in a recent article on "Using a Tape Recorder in 

Counseling Alcoholics," concludes enthusiastically, "The use of a tape 

recorder as a therapeutic and educational aid is both unlimited and 
15 

exciting." Therapeutically, he has used the rambling tape made by a 


counselee while alone as a springboard to move to a much deeper Tevel of 


13 

Carl Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1951), p. 266. 

^Virginia M. Satir, Conjoint Family Therapy (Palo Alto: Science 
and Behavior Books, 1964), p. 163. 

^Archie Reed, "Using a Tape Recorder in Counseling Alcoholics," 
Pastoral Psychology, TL (December, 1969), 49. 
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therapy in a briefer period of time than had been previously possible, 

I to provide instant replay to help a counselee confront his behavior, 

and to enable a counselee to see the progress which he has made in ther¬ 
apy by comparing a tape made in an earlier session with one made in a 
! later session.' 1 ' 6 

| Because video tape replay captures the whole range of verbal 

and non-verbal behavior, it appears to offer even more exciting and 

S 

i unlimited possibilities in group pastoral counseling. Gary Welz and 

Joseph Johnston conducted an exploratory study concerned primarily with 

i 

counselor changes in self perception as a result of viewing their video 
taped interviews. The major implication of this investigation was that 
"video taping offers promise as a unique means of assisting counselor 
candidates to view their interview performance. It would seem to change 
counselor perceptions without the mediating influence of a supervisor. 
Perhaps this self-discovered change may be more permanent.What 
might a pastor discover about his own priesthood by viewing himself on 
video tape playback? What might each member of the group discover about 
himself by viewing himself in interaction with others on video tape 

j replay? Seeing oneself on video tape replay is probably the only oppor- 

. | 

tunity one has of actually seeing himself in interaction with others. 

| Ee confronts himself on video tape replay, opening up the possibility of 

] 

| a whole new perception of himself. What value does video tape replay 

i 

j- 1 6 Ibid ., pp. 45-7. 

in 

I Gary r/alz and Joseph Johnston, "Counselors look at Themselves 

j on Video Tape," Journal of Counseling Psychology, X (Fall, 1963), 

232-6. 
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have in group pastoral counseling, or more specifically, what value does 
video tape replay have in facilitating the actualization of the 
priesthood of all believers in group pastoral counseling? 

I. THE PROBLEM 

\ 

Statement of the problem. The purpose of this study is to 

i 

| determine the value of video tape replay in actualizing Martin Luther’s 

| 

! 

concept of the priesthood of all believers in the group pastoral coun- 
! seling situation. The study will explicate what Luther means by the 
concept of the priesthood of all believers, in what ways a group 
pastoral counseling situation actualizes this concept, and what distinc¬ 
tive value video tape replay has in facilitating the actualization of 

| this concept. The study will also present some procedures which are 

i 

j currently being used in video tape recording and video tape replay in 

I group counseling. 

! 

\ 

\ 

Hypothesis : Video tape replay of one’s self in group inter¬ 
action in group pastoral counseling offers a distinctive value in facil- 

1 

| itating the actualization of the priesthood of all believers. 

! 

| 

* 

I Importance of the study . All pastoral counselors are interested 

i 

I in discovering effective methods for counseling individuals in the 
| least amount of time necessary. The results of this study may suggest 

j 

1 a technique of counseling certain individuals more effectively and 
f perhaps more efficiently. 
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{ II. DEFINITIONS OF TEEMS USED 

| Group Pastoral Counseling . This refers to a group of five to 

ten persons who meet together for the purpose of healing. Included in 
j the group is one or more pastoral counselors, either specialists or 

| clergymen who do this as part of their total ministry. Usually the 

l 

! group meets weekly for about an hour-and-a-half period—although the 
I time element varies. Membership in the group may be either closed or 

j 

open. If it is open, then membership changes and the group continues 

t 

; on indefinitely. A member continues in the group until he feels ready 
to leave, discusses his intention -with the group, and then-leaves if he 

i 

feels capable of getting along with out the help of the group. The 
counselor then adds another member to the group, although always 
keeping it within the established maximum, 
j If the group is closed, it means that a terminal date is estab- 

i 

I 

j lished for all members. There is a definite period of time when the 

I 

i 

| group will end. This time varies—three, six, nine, and twelve month 
| periods are common. 

i 

j Group pastoral counseling involves ”a philosophy of healing as 

| 

well as a methodology."^-® It reckons with the communal nature of ma n 

! 

j and the healing possibilities within the community. In the small group 

' j 

I one influences others and in turn is influenced by them. Knowles refers 

i 19 

; to this as the "interlocking nature of human relationships." In the 


| ^Joseph W. Knowles, Group Counseling (Englewood Cliffs: 

i Prentice-Hall, 1964), p. 15. 

^Ibid ., p. 14. 
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family one develops a certain pattern of relating, and this pattern 
continues into other interpersonal relationships. Knowles puts it 


8 


succinctly when he states: 

Group counseling as a methodology lays hold upon the reality 
situation in which life began, develops, and continues—the social 
reality of relatedness in small groups. In the family and other 
significant social situations, unsuccessful patterns of relating 
have been learned. The group method seizes upon this understanding 
and is based on the expectancy that, in a situation similar to that 
of the family, a matrix is available for re-education and for 
correction of unhealthy and conflictual styles of relating. 2 ® 

The uniqueness of group pastoral counseling is suggested in the 

21 

word "group" and the word "pastoral.” According to Clinebell, all 
types of effective counseling—marriage and family, supportive, referral, 
short term educative, superego, informal, religious-existential, and 
group—have certain ingredients in common. He indicates that these 
common ingredients are: 

(a) Establishing a growing therapeutic relationship through 
warm nonjudgmental concern, (b) Disciplined listening to and 
reflecting the parishioner’s feelings. ... (c) Seeking a growing 

understanding of the person’s "internal frame of reference", (d) 
Gaining a diagnostic impression concerning the nature of his problems, 
his weaknesses, and inner resources, (e) On the basis of this 
tentative diagnosis, suggesting an approach to help. 22 

What then is the uniqueness of group counseling? Something of 
its uniqueness is that it enables the pastor to counsel more efficiently 
aiid effectively in many cases. 23 Knowles 24 specifies several unique 


20 Ibid., p. 15 21 Clinebell, on. cit., p. 218. 2 2 Ibid. 

Clinebell, op . cit ., p. 235; Knowles, 0 £. cit ., pp. 15-6; 
Herbert Holt and Charles sfinick, "Group Pastoral Counseling, " Pastoral 
Psychology. XIV (November, 1963), 13. 

24 Knowles, on. cit. , pp. 16-24. 
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| aspects of group counseling: a problem-solving family or peer group; 

j its structure of climate, covenant, purpose, size, and time factor; and 

| leadership. In the group an individual tends to restructure his original 

j 

family. It was the original family that shaped our "perceptual image of 

OK 

j ourself, of others, and even of God." ^ This restructuring of the 

! 

| original family is the heart of group counseling. In the words of 

j 

Knowles: 

One is given a complex of relationships in which members act out 
| their problems in relation to each other. They experience, help 

| each other to become aware of, and together seek to alter patterns of 

behavior that are defeating them and others. In the social situation 
of the group, these self-defeating patterns are objectified so that 
all may see, accept, and labor together toward more constructive 
| modes of communicating and relating. 2 ^ 

| Secondly, the counseling group is unique because it is different 

j 

| from all other social groups—except, perhaps the family—in climate, 

t 

! 

j covenant, and purpose. The emotional climate enables the individuals 

the freedom "to be what one is, to feel what one feels, and to commun- 

27 

icate what one really feels and thinks." The covenant nature of confi¬ 
dentiality enables the individuals to reveal the "good me" and "bad me." 

| 

| The purpose of healing enables each individual to see himself as he is 

I 

j 

j seen and experienced by others. "Members may interact in such a way as 

} 

I 

| to let each other know when they are hurt or helped, when they feel 

28 

j loved or hatedby another member." Size and time are also considered 

j unique structured aspects of group pastoral counseling by Knowles. He 

| points out that when the group is under five there is too little chance 


2 5 Ibid. . p. 16. 2 6 Ibid ., pp. 16-7. 

27 Ibid .. p. 19. ^Ibid ., p. 21. 
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i 



i 

I 

i 

i 


i 


1 

i 


"for multiple interactional relationships.In other words, the 
uniqueness of group counseling tends to he lost if the group is too 
small. On the other hand, the effectiveness and the uniqueness of the 
group is lost when it gets too large—over ten. The writer feels that 
the ideal is seven to nine members. 

r 

One of the reasons for the limitation of size is because of the 
other unique structural element, time. If the group is too large there 
simply is not sufficient time during an-hour-and-a-half session to deal 
with all the pressing concerns of the members. 

The third unique aspect of group counseling is the element of 

leadership. In individual counseling the pastor is the only counselor. 

In the group there are as many counselors as there are members. As 

Knowles says, ”Each member at points becomes the counselor for another 

member. Group members listen, accept, support, clarify, confront, and 
30 

interpret.” These are clearly functions of a counselor. It is a 
shared leadership. This means that part of the responsibility of the 
pastoral counselor is to help release the healing power of the group— 
the priesthood of every member. 

In summary it means that the uniqueness of group counseling is 
found in the tendency of each member to restructure his original family, 
its climate of freedom, its covenant of confidentiality, its purpose of 
healing, its size, its limitations of time and duration, and its shared 
leadership. 


However, there is another element of uniqueness when the word 
”pastoral” is combined with group counseling. This element is suggested 


2 9 Ibid ., p. 22 30 Ibid., p. 23. 

? 

{ 
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when, one considers why a counselee cane to a pastoral counselor, and 
why the counselor in question is called a pastoral counselor. '.That is 
unique about pastoral counseling? Its distinctiveness cannot be identi¬ 
fied according to subject matter, methods, or by a certain office in the 
church. Something of this uniqueness is suggested by C. ¥. Brister 
when he states, "Pastoral counseling may be viewed as the process of 
; conversations between a responsible minister and a concerned individual 
; or intimate group, with the intent of enabling such persons to work 

l through their concerns to a constructive course of action.This 

[ 

| definition certainly suggests a uniqueness but it fails to identify the 

f 

[ 

j precise nature of this uniqueness. 

! A number of pastoral counselors have attempted to identify the 

1 

uniqueness of pastoral counseling. Seward Hiltner’s first attempt to 

! 

| do this was in his 1949 book, Pastoral Counseling, and he epitomised 

| this uniqueness in the pastor’s "focus of function." The phrase refers 

i 

I to the pastor’s role and faith as they contribute to his identity, 
j Hiltner’s 33 major attempt to lift up the uniqueness of pastoral 

| counseling is found in his 1961 book, The Context of Pastoral Counseling . 

| 

The uniqueness is captured in the word "context." This context consists 
of four ingredients: setting, expectation, shift in relationship, and 
aims and limitations. Setting refers to the total enviomment in which 
j the pastor counsels. Expectations refers to the projection of the 


31 

C, ?/. Brister, Pastoral Care in The Church (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1964), pp. 175-6. 

32 niltner, o£. cit. , pp. 118-22. 

33 

''Seward Eiltner and Lowell G. Colston, The Context of Pastoral 
Counseling (New York: Abingdon Press, 1961), pp. 29-31. 
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| counselee. Shift in relationship refers to the necessity of creating a 

! 

| special relationship for counseling with the recognition that there are 

i 

| also other relationships between pastor and counselee. Aims and limi- 

) 

| tations refer to the goal of helping a counselee to help himself within 
the limitation of the pastors training and time. These four factors 
are definitely unique dimensions of pastoral counseling—having positive 

( 

| or negative value. The writer prefers to use the term shift in function 
rather than shift in relationship. Furthermore, this shift in function 
j is not always necessary in pastoral counseling since the advent of 

i. 

j pastoral counseling specialists. The only relationship that counseling 
specialists have with some counselees is as counselor—hence, there is 
no need for the shift that must occur with the general clergyman. 

Howard Clinebell believes that the uniqueness of the pastoral 
counselor is "derived from his training, his social and symbolic role, 
the setting within which he counsels, certain tools he uses, and his 
explicit goal of spiritual growth." 34 This spells out more adequately 
the uniqueness of pastoral counseling. However, the writer believes 
that the core of the uniqueness of the pastoral counselor is in his 

i theological perspective. Knowles is pointing to this when he says that 

| 

j a person is a "pastoral counselor because of his role as shepherd of the 
; congregation, his theological perspective, and his spiritual resour- 

■1 55 

j ces." Perspective is one’s point of view. It points to both the 

! 

i 

I finiteness and the uniqueness of the pastoral counselor. Man cannot 

! 

j 34 Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., 3asic Types of Pastoral Counseling 

| (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1966), p. 49. 

j . 35 Enowles, op » cit •} p* 27« 

5 

«- 

i 

\ 
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perceive from an unbiased world view. The perspective of the pastoral 

! 

£ 

counselor implies that "man’s moral and spiritual struggle is his final 

f *z c 

! and basic concern." Final refers to that which is ultimate for man 

I 

| from a long-term view. Basic refers to that which is ultimate for man 

1 37 

; in the present moment of time. 

: The operational definition of pestoral counseling used in this 

| 

i 

study is the excellent one given by Leroy Aden: "Pastoral counseling is 

1 

| a Christian perspective which seeks to help or to heal by attending to 

\ 

- rTQ 

the life situation of the troubled person." The three marks of a 
Christian perspective are the problems of finitude, alienation, and 
| guilt. Finitude is a struggle with life’s limitations which finds its 

i 

resolution in the existential desposition of courage; alienation is a 

i 

struggle with life’s meaning which finds its resolution in the existential 
and spiritual disposition of love, agape; guilt is a struggle with life’s 

fulfillment which finds its resolution in the existential and spiritual 

! 39 
| disposition of acceptance of forgiveness. 

I 

| It is the marriage of the uniqueness of group counseling and 

I pastoral counseling which produces group pastoral counseling. Frank 

! 

| Kimper has prepared an excellent outline for an "Introduction to Group 

| 

I Therapy,", which can be found in the Appendices, pages 108-9. Therapy 
\ is a synonym for counseling. This outline, dealing x*sith values, sharing, 


^Leroy Aden, "Pastoral Counseling as Christian Perspective," in 
The Dialogue Between Theology and Psychology (Chicago: University of 
j- Chicago Press, 1968')', p. 174. 

5 7 IMd . S 8 Ibid ., p. 167. 59 Ibid., pp. 175-81. 

^Frank Kimper, "Introduction to Group Therapy" (Claremont: 
Claremont Area Pastoral Counseling Center, 1968-69). (Mimeographed.) 
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anxiety, rules, fees, and membership, is designed to be discussed with 
each new group member in counseling. Its guiding structure is reflected 
at numerous points in this study. 


Video Tape Replay . Video tape replay refers to the playback of 
? material recorded on video tape. Video tape operates in a similar 

fashion, to audio tape, except there is visual material as well as audio. 

i 

I The visual material is recorded with a television camera. A television 

i set is used for a viewing monitor. The replay is available instantly 

after recording, and the tape can be erased while a new recording is 
j made over it. 

i 

Although video tape recorders were available for several years, 

! 

I 

the high cost and size of the equipment made it impractical for most 
| group counseling. However, relatively inexpensive and small models are 

! now coming on the market. Approximate costs range from $1500 to $20,000 

I 41 

j for a video tape recorder and television camera. 


| Priesthood of All Believers . This refers to a concept made 

j famous by Martin Luther referring to the spiritual equality of all 

; 

i 

• Christians. It is a concept v#hich calls for each man to serve his 

t 

i neighbor. It is an expression of Incarnational theology emphasizing 
| that each Christian is meant to be a Christ to others—i.e. to be an 
j agent or instrument of God’s healing love. 

i Embodied in the concept is a recognition of the relationship of 

the ordained ministry and the laity. It is a concept—which this writer 


^Frederick H. Stoller, "Focused Feedback with Video Tape: 
Extending the Group’s Functions," in George M. Gazda (ed.) Innovations 
to Group Psychotherapy (Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, 1968), p. 208. 


5 

i 
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I 

i 

i 

j 


believes—embodies two current theological emphasis: the ministry of 
the laity and the pastoral care movement. 

A complete explication of this concept is found in Chapter II of 
this study. The operational definition is one of Incarnational theology. 
7« r e are meant to be Christs to one another, instruments of God’s love to 
our fellow men. 

.American Association of Pastoral Counselors, Inc . This refers 
to an association of pastors who are concerned with pastoral counseling 
and the determining of standards appropriate for the task. More specif¬ 
ically, the association has the following purposes: standard setting, 

collaboration, certification, accreaidation, training, fellowship, inter 

42 

faith cooperation, professional sharing, interpretation, and research. 
The association is composed of both pastors who do counseling as a part 
of their total ministry and those who are specialists as a result of 
training and experience. The association began its formal organization 
in Hew York City in the spring of 1963. It became an official organi¬ 
zation in April of 1964 with constitution, by-laws, officers and other 
regulations." The total full membership according to the 1968-69 
Manual and Directory was 375, with five of these being foreign. 


( 

I 

i 


t 

\ 

} 

l 

3 

I 

■1 

i 

f 

1 


Questionnaire , This refers to the instrument used to collect 
data from members of the American Association of Pastoral Counselors 
regarding their utilization of video tape replay in group pastoral 

^^American Association of Pastoral Counselors, Inc., Manual and 
Directory (New York: 1968-69), pp. 1-2* 

^See April, 1964 Issue of Pastoral Psychology for a discussion 
by Wayne 2. Oates, Seward Hiltner, and Howard J. Clinebell, Jr. 
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counseling. It was mailed December 10, 1969, with a letter and stamped ! 

1 

self-addressed envelope to all 570 members of the AAPC of the United 

States and Canada listed in the 1968-69 Manual and Directory of the 

Association. A copy of both the letter and the questionnaire can be 

found in the Appendices, the former on page 104 and the latter on pages 

; j 

100-3. The questionnaire solicits such information as frequency of j 

| i 

use of video tape replay, procedure used in recording, procedure used i 

I 

1 

: in replay, who determines what segment of session is replayed, what 

criteria the leader uses in determining what material to replay, advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of video tape replay, dangers, distinctive 

1 

elements, segments of population with which video tape realay can be j 

j 

used effectively and ineffectively, fourteen questions which give a 

i 

rated judgment concerning value of video tape replay, and a place for j 

i 

additional remarks, illustrations, or suggestions. 

i 

! After the preliminary questionnaire was developed it was given 

i 

to a friend for cirticisn. As a result of this criticism several I 

i 

i 

questions were modified. However, the mailed questionnaire still had i 

| 

two weaknesses. First, the writer intended that if the respondent had 
never used either video tape replay or audio tape replay in group 

pastoral counseling to go to question fourteen which was the final 

i 

question. Instead several persons gave theoretical answers to question 
thirteen which had fourteen parts. This, however, in no way detracted 

- i 

j from the value of the instrument for those who utilize video tape replay. j 

! ■ i 

| \ 

!■ A second weakness was a failure to define precisely what was 

| i 

l ' i 

| meant by group pastoral counseling. Several people responded in terms 

i 5 

* $ 

| of using video tape replay in training pastoral counselors. While there j 

| \ 

| is great value in utilizing video tape replay in a didactic situation, 
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| this questionnaire was concerned with utilizing it for therapeutic 
purposes. 

Of the 370 questionnaires mailed 152 were answered and returned 
by the end of six weeks, another six were returned because of no forwar¬ 
ding address, etc. This meant that 212 failed to respond. Six weeks 
; after the original mailing a second letter was sent to the 212 persons 

p 

who had failed to respond. This letter attempted to correct the above 

i 

\ two weaknesses. A copy of the letter can be found in the Appendices on 

\ page 105. An identical questionnaire was also sent to most of these 

j 

• persons. As a result of this letter there were 78 more responses 

l 

I bringing the total response to 230 persons. This means that there was 

\ 

a 65 per cent response. Out of those responding it was found that only 

j: 

| seven are utilizing video tape replay in group pastoral counseling. 

These replies form the data for some of this study. 

i 

\ Marathon Group Pastoral Counseling Session. This refers to a 

i 

j sixteen hour continuous counseling session conducted by Sam Slack and 

f 

' the writer at the School of Theology in Claremont, California on July 
! 25-26, 1969. Counting the two pastoral counselors, there were eight 

I participants. All eight of these members had been meeting in group 

j 

counseling for several months prior to the marathon, and four of them 

t 

| had been together for over ten months. 

A wide variety of dynamic group methods were utilized including 

} 

5 

j sensory awareness excercises, physical contact, non-verbal communication, 
fantasy, and video tape. 

( 

The marathon lasted from 8:00 p.m. to 12:00 noon. Video tape 
was utilized on and off from 9:00 p.m. to 12:00 midnight and from 9:00 
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a.m. to IB: CO noon. At about 8:30 p.m. the video operators—Arvin 

i 

j Luchs and John Huff—were introduced to the group. The group was assured 

|i 

i of confidentiality on the part of these two men. No negative feelings 
were expressed regarding their being at the controls in another room. 

| They were not considered intruders. 

jl 

| The stationary television camera was operated by the two 

S technicians from the control room. The technicians also rewound the 

t 

j 

j tape and kept an accurate record as to where on the tape each focused 

I 

person could be located. The counselors could get in touch with the 
technicians by lifting a telephone receiver; and the technicians could 
contact the counselors by flashing a red light beside the telephone. 

The technicians only had to contact the counselors once. The counselors 
merely had to lift the phone and speak a brief word of instruction when 
ready for replay each time. After the replay was started the counselors 
! were able to stop or start the replay by pressing a remote control 

i 

t 

i 

| button beside the telephone. 

i The procedure used in recording and replay was to have each 

T 

i 

j person take his turn sitting in the focused seat. As he sat in the 

seat he was asked, "How do you see yourself at the present time?" After 

i 

talking for a few moments the group was asked to interact by sharing 
j their perception of that person. After about eight to ten minutes the 

j recording stopped, and there was instant replay of the entire segment. 

! 

I At various times the replay was stopped for interaction. At the con- 

i 

elusion of the replay, unknown to the counselees the technicians video 

' 

j taped about five to seven minutes of group interaction. This secretly 

f 

i recorded material was replayed the following morning. Before replaying 
this material the next day the writer told the group about the secret 
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recording. He expected to get some expression of hostility, but there 
was none. 


Evaluation of Marathon Instrument . This refers to the instrument 
used by five members of the marathon group to evaluate the marathon in 
general and the use of video tape replay in particular. Although the 
group contained six counselees, one had to leave prior to giving his 
evaluation,. The instrument was prepared by the writer as a method of 
securing some subjective evaluation from the counselee participants. 

The questionnaire attempts to elicit their judgment and feelings 
regarding the most meaningful aspects of the marathon. It asks questions 
regarding the relative value of the first replay and the second replay 
of video tape. The entire instrument can be found in the Appendices on 
pages 106-7 • 
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CHAPTER II 


i 

i 

AN EXPLICATION OF MARTIN LUTHER’S CONCEPT OF THE PRIESTHOOD 

( 

| OF AIL BELIEVERS AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE FOR GROUP PASTORAL COUNSELING 


t 

! 

i 

! 

i 

: 


l 

i 


This chapter is an investigation to explicate what Lather means 
by his doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, how it relates to 
the ordained ministry, and the essential practical significance of the 
concept for group pastoral counseling today. Time and space do not 
permit an investigation of every writing of Luther which pertains to the 
subject; however, an attempt has been made to examine all the major 
writings and some of the minor writings which seem to be significant. 
Major sources examined include: "An Appeal to the Ruling Class, 

"Pagan Servitude of the Church,”^ "The Freedom of a Christian,"^ 
"Concerning the Ministry," 4 "Sermons on the First Epistle of St. Peter, 

a 

and "Infiltrating and Clandestine Preachers." Minor sources examined 


^Martin Luther, "An Appeal to the Ruling Class," in his 
Selections from His Writings (Garden City: Doubleday, 1961), pp. 403-85. 

%artin Luther, "Pagan Servitude of the Church," in ibid. , 
pp. 249-359. 

Martin Luther, "The Freedom of a Christian," in ibid ., pp.42-85. 

^Martin Luther, "Concerning the Ministry," in his Works (Saint 
Louis: Concordia, 1958), XL, 379-94. 

Martin Luther, "Sermons on the First Epistle of St. Peter," 
in ibid. , XXX, 11-145. 

Martin Luther, "Infiltrating and Clandestine Preachers," in 
ibid .. XL, 379-94. 
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S include: a letter "To Nicholas von Amsdorf," 7 "The Keys," 8 and "On the 

! Q 

! Councils and the Church." Other minor sources include quotations of 

! Luther by various authors, the names of which will be given at the 

| * 

1 appropriate time. A number of contemporary writings are utilized in 

the final segment dealing with the essential significance of the concept 
| for group pastoral counseling. 

j 

i Sources . "An Appeal to the Ruling Class" was written in 1520 

| 

i to the German nobility as a plea for them to reform the church, because 

i in 

the church will not reform itself. In this treatise Luther utilizes 

| his new concept of the priesthood of all believers as a polemical 

l 

I 

i instrument to break down the three Soman walls: that there are higher 
| (religious) and lower (secular) classes, that no one but the pope is 

j capable of expounding Scripture, and that no one but the pope can summon 

| a council.^ These walls cannot stand because every Christian without 

! to 

1 exception is a priest. 

j "The Pagan Servitude of the Church" was the second Reformation 

I treatise to be written by Luther in 1520. It was written to his friend, 

{ 

\ 

j Hermann Talich, and deals with the total sacramental understanding of 
s the Ro m an Church, and at the same time attempts to develop the Refor- 


7 Martin Luther, "To Nicholas von Amsdorf," in ibid ., XLYIII, 

1 264 - 8 . 

t 

l ^Martin Luther, "The Keys," in ibid .. XL, 521-77. 

;■ Martin Luther, "On the Councils and the Church," in ibid. , XLI , 

5-178. “™““ 

j 10 Luther, "An Appeal to the Ruling Class," p. 403. 

^ •Ibid ., pp. 406-17. - ^Ibid. t p. 408. 

i 
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' mation concept of the sacraments. In this treatise he continues to 
utilize the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers as a polemical 

i 

| instrument to attack the Roman system. For example, he charges the 

j 

[ sacrament of ordination with being responsible for creating a division 
between clergy and laity. "Here is the root of the terrible domination 

I of the clergy over the laity. . . . Now we, who have been baptized, 

I 15 

| are all uniformly priests in virtue of that very fact." It is not 

| ordination which makes a man a priest: it is baptism which does. «e 

j 

j have all been baptized, therefore we are all priests. 

f 

[ 

I' "The Freedom of a Christian" was the third significant Reformation 

i 

i 

treatise written by Luther in 1520. It was among his final attempts at 
conciliation with Rome. 14 The treatise contains the content and spirit 
of his own faith, and the priesthood of all believers is presented as 
one of the benefits of faith in Christ. All of "us who believe in 

i 15 

• Christ are priests end kings in Christ." We are fellow priests with 

j Christ, worthy to pray for others and to teach divine things to one 

I another.This treatise lifts up Luther t s pastoral concern. 

! 

! 

j "Concerning the Ministry" was written in 1523 to the Bohemian 

t 

! Christians by Luther to get them to see that ordination was not a 

. t 
j 

: sacrament; that the congregation could choose its own minister. The 

| priesthood of all believers entitles the Christians of Bohemia in their 
emergency to cast ballots and elect a minister; then by prayer and 

\ 

I' ^Luther,"Pagan Servitude of the Church," p. 345. 

i 

l 14 

j Luther, "The Freedom of a Christian," p. 42. 

| 1 5 Ibid .. p. 63 1 6 Ibid . 

9 

£ 

i 

I 

I 
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! laying on of hands to commend him to the entire congregation and recog- 

i 

nize him as a m ini ster of the Word, "believing beyond a shadow of doubt 

17 

that this has been done and accompanied by God." 

"Sermons on the First Epistle of St. Peter" were probably 
| preached in 1522^ 8 in Wittenberg. At several places in these sermons 

f he uses the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers as both an 

! 

j attack upon Rome and an affirmation of the spiritual equality of all 

i 

I Christians. The anointed and tonsured have monopolized the name 

[ "priest." They have no more right to the term solely for themselves 

| 

| than they would to monopolize the name "Christian." "For it must be 

I 

} our aim to restore the little word ’priests’ to the common use which 

i 19 

j the little word ’Christians* enjoys." 

t 

f 

"Infiltrating and Clandestine Preachers" was written in 1552 by 

j 

j Luther against the Anabaptist preachers in Eisenach because they were 

creating disorder in the churches. Luther was confronted with the 

j 

j necessity of dealing with self-made preachers who were creating a 

i 

! 

disturbance. Luther maintains that no one has a right to preach without 

I 

( 

l 

| a call and commission, "for an office is involved—the office of the 

! 

! 20 
| ministry. One cannot hold an office without a commission or a call." 

s 

I "To Nicholas von Amsaorf" is a letter written by Luther to 

j Amsdorf on July 15, 1521, in which he gives detailed suggestions as to 


1 7 

Luther, "Concerning the Ministry," XL, 37. 

-*-®Jaroslav Pelikan, "Introduction" in Luther, Works , XXX, ii, 

ix,x. 

^Luther, "Sermons on the First Epistle of St. Peter," XXX, 63. 
20 

jLuther, "Infiltrating and Clandestine Preachers," XL, 586* 
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how to rebuff Jerome Snser. Eraser started his unremitting attack on 
Luther after Luther published his "An Appeal to the Ruling Class." 
Speaking of Eraser he says. 

One has to antagonize and insult the devil to make him produce 
one Scripture passage through which it can b:e proven that (the 
ordained clergy alone) are called priests (in Scripture). . . . 

Then one has to ridicule the fact that he wants to prove the 
(ordained) priesthood from that statement. "You are the salt of the 
earth." 22 

"The Keys" was written by Luther in 1530 against the Roman 
doctrine of the power of the keys which resided in the priest because 
of his ordination, the power of the absolution of sins. He attempted 
to show that the keys are given to all Christians. The true signif¬ 
icance of the keys is that "they are an office, a power of command 
given by God through Christ to all of Christendom for the retaining 
and remitting of the sins of men." 23 

"On the Councils and the Church" was written by Luther in 1539 as 
his "judgment concerning the medieval church as well as the first broad 

foundation for a new doctrine of the church within nascent Luther- 
24 

anism.” In part three of this treatise he deals with the true marks 

25 

of the church as found in Scripture. One of these seven major marks 
of the church is that in "consecrates or calls ministers, or has offices 



j ■ ■ ■ ... ■ ■ 

i 

| 2 ^See footnote 5 in Luther, Works, XLYIII, 192-3 for a detailed 

| account of the various rebuttals. 

I 22 

; Luther, "To Nicholas von Amsdorf," XUII, 265-5. In the end 

j Luther replied to Emser rather than Amsdorf. 

! p<x 

] jDuther, "The Keys,” XL, 366. 

< CM 

j Eric *7. Gritsch, "Introduction" in Luther, Vforks. XII, 5. 

| . Luther, "On the Councils and the Church," XLI, 143-7S. 
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i 

| 26 
' that it is to administer." 


i 


Support t Source, and Early Formulation . Luther’s support and 
source for the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers came from 


his interpretation of Scripture. Numerous passages were given to 
; support his concept.A favorite passage, one which seems to be cited 
| in every major source, was I Peter 2:9, "But you are a chosen race, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people, that you may declare 
I the wonderful deeds of Him who called you out of darkness into his 

I 28 

S marvelous light." He says, speaking of this text, 

i ■ 

: Here the apostle gives the Christians a proper title . . . one 

j must become accustomed to the way Scripture is wont to speak about 

priests. Let no one be concerned about those whom people call 
priest. We will permit those whom the bishops and the pope conse¬ 
crate to call themselves priests. They may call themselves what 
they choose, provided that they do not call themselves "priests of 
God"; for they cannot adduce a single word from Scripture in 
defence of this.^9 

| George Hoyer believes that Luther failed to develop the context of this 

| 

passage and rather chose to use it as a polemic against Roman abuses in 
the ordained priesthood; also, that he chose to include under the title 
"priest," claims for every Christian. Although the source of Luther’s 


i 

! 

1 

1 


2 6 Ibid ., XLI, 154. 

27 

For example, Revelation 5:9-10; Revelation 20:6; and I Feter 

2:5. 

28 

For example, Luther, "An Appeal to the Ruling Class," p. 408; 
Luther,"Pagan Servitude of the Church," p. 345; and Luther, "The Freedom 
of a Christian," p. 63. 


oq 

Luther, "Sermons on the First Epistle of St. Peter," XXX, 62. 


! ^George W. Hoyer, "Christianhood, Priesthood, and Brotherhood," 

| in Heino 0. Kadai (ed.) in Accents in Luther’s Theology (St. Louis: 
j Concordia, 1967), pp. 187-91. 


i 

J- 

\ 

\ 
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l 31 

| doctrine is Biblical, it is not exegetical. 

Actually the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers is a 

Biblical theme which had a long history prior to Luther and it is a 

I 

theme which was given attention from Biblical times to the Refor- 

: mation. However, it is beyond the scope of this study to explore 

l 55 

j these areas, 

Luther’s beginning struggle with this doctrine is found in a 

1 

f 

j letter written to Spalatin on December 18, 1519, concerning the differ- 

1 

I ence between priests and laity. According to Robert Fife, he was 

1 

j gradually coming to the conviction, based on Scripture, that the only 

■ *34 

! difference between the two was in their duties. It was only in the 

! 

! 

j administration of the sacrament and preaching that Luther could see any 
j difference, n If you take away the ceremonies and human statutes, all 
else is equal. 

| About six months later he presented his first svtematic use of 

( 

S the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers in his 1520 Reformation 
! treatise, "An Appeal to the Ruling Class." Shortly after identifying 


. | 313 ^^ A. Gerrish, "Priesthood and Ministry in the Theology of 

j Luther,” Church History, XXXIV (December, 1965), 420. 

i 5 2 Ibld ., p. 404. 

j 

j 

i 33 See Cyril Eastwood, The Priesthood of All Believers (Minnea- 

i polis: Augsburg, 1962) and Cyril Eastwood, The Royal Priesthood of the 
i Faithful (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1965). 

34 

• j Robert Herndon Fife, The Revolt of Martin Luther (New York: 

] Columbia University Press, 1957), p. 489. 

i 

j "^Martin Luther, "Letter to Spalatin," Dec. 18, 1519 (7JA) I, 

; 595, cited by Fife, ibid ., p. 489. 

] ^Dr. Jane D. Douglass, lecture in C3 212 "Theology of the 

j Reformation," at the School of Theology at Claremont, Calif., Spring 
Semester, 1969. 

j * 

1 
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l 

t the first wall he says: 

'J 

I To call popes, bishops, priests, monks, and nuns, the religious 

class, but princes, lords, artizans, and farm-workers the secular 
| class, is a specious device invented by certain time-servers; but 

no one ought to be frightened by it, and for good reason. For all 
j Christians whatsoever really and truly belong to the religious class, 

I aid there is no difference among them except in so far as they do 

different work. ... The fact is that our baptism consecrates us 
; all without exception, and makes us all priests. 3 "^ 


| Summary of Meaning of the Concept . To summarize the precise 

1 

£ 

| meaning of Luther’s concept is not an easy task. For he discusses it in 

\ a wide variety of contexts, thus making possible a wide variety of 

i 

■ interpretations, and apparently influenced by these different circum- 

I stances, changes occasionally the thrust of his argument. For example, 

( 

( 

he apparently changes his interpretation of a crucial text, I Corin¬ 
thians 14:30, n If a revelation is made to another sitting by let the 
first be silent,” to fit the situation. He quotes this text to the 
Bohemian Christians as support for the fact that if a Christian saw a 

! 

| "need and was competent to fill it,” he should do so even if there is no 

i fjn 

i call from the community. However, in writing to Eberhard he says, "In 

j this text Paul is speaking of the prophets who are to teach, not of the 

I 

| 

people who are to listen. For prophets are teachers who have the office 

i 

! go 

I of preaching in the churches.” Here Luther maintains: 

| So we say, either demand proof of a call and cocmission to 

preach, or immediately enjoin silence and forbid to preach, for an 
| office is involved—the office of the ministry.40 

I 

f _ 

• i 

I 37 

{■ Luther, "An Appeal to the Ruling Class," pp. 407-8. 

5 

j 58 Luther, "Concerning the Ministry," XL, 37-8. 

| 39 Luther, "Infiltrating and Clandestine Preachers " XL, 388. 

■1 

j ' 40 Ibid . 
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( 

S In Luther’s mind there may not be a contradictory interpretation of this 

i verse because of the emergency of the situation in one case and the lack 

of an emergency in the other case. Eowever, it appears to this writer 
i that he does give contradictory interpretations of this text. Thus, it 

| is no wonder that Luther’s doctrine of the priesthood of all believers 

l has received a wide variety of interpretations and vastly different 

i 

j estimations concerning its value. 

i 

i Secondly, the concept is a polemic against Rome. The Roman 

j priesthood is wrong. It is wrong in trying to reserve the nriestly 

| 

; functions for a certain group. The priesthood belongs to all believers. 

| It is wrong in centering the priestly functions on a propitiatory mass 

\ rather than the proclamation of the Word. Those who are ordained to 

I 

i read the canonical hours and to celebrate mass are not ministers, for 

( 

t 

I ministers are ordained to preach the Word. 4 -^ "The function of the 

priest is to preach; if he does not preach, he is no more a priest than 

I 

j AO 

the picture of a man is a man."**’ 

Luther, in this connection denounced ordination as a sacrament. 

He saw it as the "root of the terrible domination of the clergy over the 

I 

! laity” and as "the prettiest of devices for giving a firm foundation to 

. | 

j all the ominous things hither-to done in the church, or yet to be done. ,l4 ^ 
i He indicated the olace of ordination in the church to be ". . . if it 

i 

has any validity at all, (as) only the rite through which someone is 

called to the ministry of the church, since the priesthood is simply 

j 44 

I' the ministry of the word." 

j 

| 41 Luther, "Pagan Servitude of the Church," p. 346. 

$ 

% 4-2 a *7 4 A 

| ^bi^ » % P* 349. Ibid . » P* 345. * Ibid*, p* 349. 

I 
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Thirdly, the ordained or "special ministry" is functionally 
distinct and not ontologically distinct. "Although we are all equally 

priests, we cannot all publicly minister and teach. We ought not to do 

45 i 

so even if we could. One of the seven major outward signs which f 

identify the Christian Church is the calling or consecrating of ministers 

to administer offices. 46 There must be bishops, pastors, or preachers 

vjho publicly and privately administer and use the holy word of God, the 

47 

sacrament of baptism, the sacrament of the altar, and the keys. In a 

i 

; 

few sumary sentences, which he reiterates on numerous instances, he j 

! 

says: j 

j 

The people as a whole cannot do these things, but must entrust j 

or have them entrusted to one person. Otherwise, what would happen \ 

if everyone wanted to speak or administer, and no one wanted to give | 

way to the other? It must be entrusted to one person, and he alone ! 

should be allowed to preach, to baptize, to absolve, and to administer ] 
the sacraments. The others should be content with this arrangement 
and agree to it.48 

One must exercise his public ministry only with the consent and 

4Q 

choice of the rest of the congregation. "Only by the consent and 

a 

command of the community should any individual person claim for himself j 
what belongs equally to all." 50 Furthermore, the status of a priest 

5 

(minister) is that of an office-bearer who will assume his former status 

s 

1 

if he is unfrocked, or ceases for other reasons to exercise his ministry. j 


45 Luther, "Freedom of a Christian," p. 65. 

4fi 

*°Luther, "On the Councils and the Church," XLI, 154-5. 

47 Ibid., XLI, 148-55. 

48 Ibid ., XLI, 154. 

49 

Luther, "An Appeal to the Ruling Class," p. 409. 


50 


Ibid. 
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I 

i 

; 


j 

y 

f 

! 


i 

i 


l 


Thus, Luther abolishes the .toman doctrine of characteres indelebiles , 

the claim that ordination makes a priest forever different from a 
51 

layman. The ministry gives no special spiritual status during office 

or following office. The ministry does not represent a special 

transaction between God and man. 

Luther feels that those in charge of YJord and sacrament among 

the people should not be called priest, but a better name is minister, 

deacon, bishop, steward, or presbyter. The name and office of priest 

belong to all Christians. The name ’’minister” suggests only the office 

or function, and not the authority or dignity. The authority and dignity 

52 

of the priesthood reside in the community of believers. 

Except in emergencies, only competent males are qualified to 

become ministers, Women, children, and incompetent persons are excluded 
55 

from this office. However, when there are only women present, as in 
a nunnery, then a woman may be authorized to preach.® 4 

Fourthly, in time of emergency any Christian may exercise his 
priesthood publicly. He is under obligation to exercise his ministry in 
the private sphere. Writing regarding the Roman wall that only a pope 


51 Jbid . 

52 

Luther, "Concerning the Ministry," XL, 35. 

55 Luther, "On the Councils and the Church," XU, 154-5. 
® 4 Luther, "An Appeal to the Ruling Class,” pp. 415-6. 


4 
] 
? 

5 
a 

l 

■i 
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| can call a council he says: 

| ... when need requires it, and the pope is acting harmfully 

I to Christian well-being, let anyone who is a true member of the 

| Christian community as a whole take steps as early as possible to 

i bring about a genuinely free council.^ 

i 
I 

j Luther saw the Christians in Bohemia faced with an emergency of 

I securing a minister. "In times of emergency each may use it as he deems 

f 

i cc 

best." He instructs the congregation to cast ballots and elect a 
minister, then by prayer and laying on of hands to commend him to the 
i entire congregation and recognize him as a minister of the Word, 
"believing beyond the shadow of doubt that this has been done and 
accompanied by God.”^ 

By exercising his ministry in the "public" sphere Luther means 
"official." Public and official are syonymous. Conversely, by "private" 
he means "un-official." Private and un-official are syonymous in this 
context, iahen a minister is pronouncing absolution to an individual 
nenitent behind closed doors, he is exercising his public ministry. 

i 

iVhen an individual Christian is mediating the word of reproof or 
correction, he is exercising his priesthood in the private sphere. 

Fifth, there is spiritual equality of all Christians, There is 
no difference between the clergy and the laity except that they do 
different work. The proclamation of the Word belongs to every Christian 
by virtue of baptism or faith. The seven functions of the priesthood 

^Luther, "Sermons on the First Epistle of St. Peter," XXX, 55. 

56 Luther, "Concerning the Ministiy," XL, 34. 

57 Ibid. . XL, 37. 

58 

Gerrish, 0 £. cit., p. 416. 
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| 


belong to all believers: "to teach, to preach and proclaim the Word of 
God, to baptize, to consecrate or administer the Eucharist, to bind and 
loose sins, to pray for others, to sacrifice, and to judge all doctrine 
and spirits. 59 All of these are actually ways to proclaim the 7/ord, 
which belong in principle to all Christians in equal degrees. 

The keys, for example, have been given to all of Christendom 
for the retaining and remitting of the sins of men. 60 The ordained 
minister exercises his ministry of the keys in both the public (official) 
and private (unofficial) spheres. The unordained man exercises his 
ministry of the keys in the private sphere. In either case the keys 
are placed into the mouth of man. It is as if Christ says, "Peter's 
mouth is my mouth, and his tongue is my key case. His office is my 
office, his binding and loosing are my binding and loosing." This 
power of pronouncing forgiveness is given by Christ to anyone who has 

eg 

faith in Him. Clergy and laity alike are the tongue and mouth of 
Christ. This aspect of the priesthood of all believers gives expression 
to the pastoral concern of Luther, and it is intimately related to the 
following meaning. 

And finally, Christians are to be priests to each other. All of 

AS 

us "who believe in Christ are priests and kings in Christ." We are 
fellow-priests with Christ worthy to pray for others and to teach divine 


s Luther, "Concerning the Ministry," XL, 21. 

I 

j 60 Luther, "The Keys," XL, 366. 

i 

| 6 1 Ibid ., XL, 365-6. 

i 

l CO 

| Luther, "Pagan Servitude of the Church," p. 321. 

| Luther, "Freedom of a Christian,” p. 63. 
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To be a priest means to be a priest for 


things to one another. 


64 


others—to pray for others and to teach divine things to others. Luther 


3 
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is not arguing for an individualistic understanding of priesthood, where 
each person is his own priest. "The priest faces towards his neighbor, 
and serves him in the things of God.”®® We are called to be Christs to 
one another. The monk is wrong because, among other reasons, he has 
severed his relations with others that he might concentrate on his own 
soul. Time and again, Luther emphasizes the need to serve one's neighbor 
in the things of God. He concludes: 

Hence, as our heavenly Father has in Christ freely come to our 
aid, we also ought freely to help our neighbor through our body and 
its works, and each one should become as it were a Christ to the 
other that we may be Christs to one another and Christ may be the 
same in all, that is, that we may be truly Christians.66 

This aspect of the priesthood is intimately related to Luther’s 
concept of the larvae Lei , the "masks" of God.® 7 That is, external 
things and relationships represent God to man; they are the masks of 
God. God comes to man in these events and relationships. God's love 


reaches out to others through Christians as channels. Gustaf Wingren 
has well interpreted Luther as follows: 

... in co-operation in vocation man becomes God's mask on 
earth wherever man acts. A mask of God is therefore found only in 
the earthly realm where man labors and does his work for others. 

In his toil he is a tool in God’s hand, bound before Goa, i.e. 
receiving and passive before God, but active outwardly, so that God 
reveals himself to others through man's actions.®® 


1 64. PlS 

I Ibid . Gerrish, 0 £. cit ., p. 410. 

1 ®®Luther, "Freedom of a Christian," p. 76. 

I 

1 67 See Gustaf ?fingren, Luther on Vocation (Philadelphia: S&ihlen- 

| berg Press, 1957) for an excellent discussion on the masks of God. 

j ® ®Ibid .. p. 137. 
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In serving one’s neighbor man is a mask of God. But God is wrath as 

l 

\ well as love, "hence man may present himself as both demanding and 
giving in relation to others. At one time he may be a mask for God’s 

| 

| goodness at another for his severity. 69 

j Luther points out that in baptism, for example, both the 

i 

l external rite and internal operation can be "rightly ascribed to God, 

j 

j and regard the officiating person as the instrument acting for God, 

| through whom the Lord, sitting in heaven, submerges you in the water 

| with His own hands, and promises you forgiveness of your sins by a 

j human voice speaking to you through the lips of His servant on earth." 70 

| 

| The priesthood of all believers means that we are to be priests 

j to each other, instruments of grace and support, Christs to one another. 
This aspect of the priesthood of all believers points to its theological 
aspect. For it is clearly the God-man relationship, not the man-man 
relationship which serves as the focal point of Luther’s thought. Faith 
is the word which characterizes man’s relationship with God. By faith 
man is carried beyond himself into God. By love he descends beneath 
himself into his neighbor, i. e., serves his neighbor. Luther sees man 
living in Christ and in his neighbor—in Christ through faith and in 

' i 

| his neighbor through love. This bifocal tension—faith and love—is 

I always evident in the priesthood of all believers. 

j 

•I 

i 

j Essential Practical Significance of the Concept for Group 

j Pastoral Counseling. Certain aspects of Luther's concept of the 

5 . ' 

i 

| __ 

j 69 Ibid., p. 232. 

| . 70 Luther, "Pagan Servitude of the Church," p. 297. 
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So 


' priesthood of all believers are outdated for twentieth century Chris- 
| tendon; namely, as a polemic against Rome and the idea that only compe¬ 
tent males are qualified to become ministers* In this day of ecumenicity 

i 

3 _ 

I there is no place for a bitter attack upon the Roman priesthood, This 
1 negative aspect should fade into oblivion. 

< Furthermore, the prejudice against competent females becoming 

1 ministers is slowly fading from the scene. Competent females need not 

l 

j confine their "pastorate" to "nunneries" and "emergencies." Competent 
! females are not only qualified to become pastoral counselors, but 

| indeed ought to be encouraged to do so. Mother, sister, and wife 

figures are needed in the pastoral counselor, as well as father, brother, 

i 

it 

j and husband figures. 

| These two elements, however, do not detract from the major 

? 

{ 

i significance of the concept for group pastoral counseling. It describes 

j the relationship of Christians to God and to one another. At the heart 

of the concept is the reality that we are meant to be Christs to one 
another, agents of God f s love in our relationships, masks of God, 
messengers of support ana grace. Translated, this means that a healing 

t 

j capacity resides within every member of the group. Eealing is a shared 

j function. _ It is not only the function of the pastoral counselor but 

| the function.of the laity as well. God works through all His people, 
j Carl Rogers, in a probing article on "The Group," discusses 

J 

{ the natural healing capacity of the group members as follows: 

|- A striking aspect of any intensive group experience is the 

; manner in which group members show a natural and spontaneous capac- 

s ity for dealing in a helpful, facilitative and therapeutic manner 

j with the pain and suffering of others. This shows up so often in 

j groups that I am led to believe that healing ability is far more 

1 common than we might suppose. In order to come into play it 

j frequently needs only the permission granted by a free-flowing 
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group experience. Individuals totally untrained in the helping 
relationship often exhibit a sensitive capacity to listen, an abil¬ 
ity to understand the deeper significance of some of the attitudes 
expressed, and a warmth of caring that are truly helpful. 7 1 

Otis Maxfield and Donald Smith, writing on the "Therapeutic 
Dimensions in Church Groups," are equally convinced "that the resources 
for healing in the group are infinitely greater than any professional 
likes to think," 72 It is, of course, an overstatement to say that the 
healing resources are "greater than any professional likes to think." 
Obviously, Maxfield and Smith recognize this healing capacity. However, 
the recognition of this group healing resource dramatically affects 
one’s counseling. Going on the assumption that "each person can become 
a priest," 73 Maxfield and Smith operate their group counseling on the 
belief that their job is to help the person help himself. This does 
not mean helping the person to become his own priest, but rather helping 
the person to become a priest to others, i. e., mature as a priest. 

They state, "... the priestly quality is not something conferred 
exclusively by ordination but is a quality that manifests itself in 
many persons over and over again." 74 

Recognizing that there is a healing capacity in every person 
leaves no room for clericalism. However, there is room for the pastoral 
counselor, with his special training and skills, to be a catalyst that 
the healing capacity might be actualized. Joseph Knowles is pointing 


7 ^-Carl Rogers, "The Group Comes of Age," Psychology Today, III 
(December, 1969), 30-1. ~~ “ 

72 

Otis A. Maxfield and Donald E. Smith, "Therapeutic Dimensions 
in Church Groups," Pastoral Psychology , XV (June, 1964), 47. 

7 3 Ibid . 7 4 Ibid ., p. 48. 
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i 

l to this when he says: 

; Group counseling can become one means by which the pastor 

\ fulfills his essential function to equip God's people for work in 

| his service (Ephesians 4:11-2 NEB) and through which laymen perform 

| their priesthood as members of the body of Christ. 75 

t 

i Numerous contemporary writers have pointed to the reality that 

\ healing is a function of both clergy and laity: for example, C. 3. 

i 

t 

| Brister, Arnold Come, and Clyde Reid. Brister concludes, "Biblically 

j 

! and practically, pastoral care is the mutual concern of Christians for 

t 

j each other and for those in the world for whom Christ died." 7 ® In group 

I 

| pastoral counseling it is the mutual concern for each other which then 

\ 

j reaches out to others. 

I 

i 

j Come, discussing the ministry of the laity in Agents of Reconcil- 

i 

i 

i iation, states: 

l 1 1 

t 

t 

! We must seek to eliminate our habit of regarding the large 

j majority of Christians as unordained laymen who have no part in the 

ministry of the church. But this will never happen unless, on the 
j other hand, we cease exalting a small minority of Christians as 

I ordained clergy into whose hands is concentrated the whole ministry 

of God's grace. . . . Every Christian is to regard himself and 
every other Christian as a minister (diakonos) in the church. 77 

Reid, in "Pastoral Care Through Small Groups," believes that the 

time is now come for the "creative confluence" of these two major 

concepts in theological education—pastoral care and ministry of the 

\ 

| ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — - 

I7K 

^Joseph W. Knowles, Group Counseling (Englewood Cliffs: 

1 Prentice-Hall, 1984), p. 8. 

I 

| 76 C. W. Brister, Pastoral Care in the Church (New York: Harper 

i & Row, 1964, p. 23. 

S rjn 

\ Arnold B. Come, Agents of Reconciliation (Philadelphia: 

I Westminster Press, 1960), p. 105. 

I 


i 

5 
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; 78 « 

I laity— "and s mal l groups may be the crucible for the amalgam." j 

■ J 

i This writer concludes that these two major concepts are wedded ! 

i ' i 

i i 

i in a "creative confluence" in the priesthood of all believers concept. j 

! * I 

The "two become one.” The group pastoral counseling situation is j 

; i 

j certainly one "crucible for the amalgam." 

j i 

J Sach group member in varying degrees is an agent of healing. j 

j ! 

! Says Knowles, "The priesthood of all believers becomes actual fact as 

! i 

members with the help of the pastoral counselor, minister to one another 

j i 

and eventually to those without the camp. "^9 ihe manner in which this ! 

I. I 

| ministry is actualized in group pastoral counseling is the subject of 
j the next chapter. i 


I I 

i ■ j 

* I 

I i 

i i 

i i 

: I 

'! i 

5 * 

l i 

i i 

; \ 

* : I 

i 

i -- j 

7 ®Clyde H. Reid, ’^Pastoral Care Through Small Groups," Pastoral j 

Psychology , X7TII (March, 1967) 14. 

l 

79 Ehowles, 0 £. cit ., p. 38. | 

• i 

! » 

i j 

l i 

i i 
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CHAPTER III 


3 

i 

f 

1 

j SOME '.'/AYS IN ViHICH THE PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS 

| IS ACTUALIZED IN GROUP PASTORAL COUNSELING 

j 

| The priesthood of all believers in group pastoral counseling 

I 

| means that v;e are meant to be Christs to one another, that each member 

I 

| of the group is a potential source or channel of healing. The actuali- 

j 

l zation of this potential is always a matter of degree. Every member 
has inner barriers which prevent the full potential of his priesthood 
from being actualized in his relationships with others. Howard 
Clinebell and Frank Kimper- 1 - in discussing the theological basis of per- 
sonal growth groups state that we are meant to be Christs to one 
another (channels of God’s love to others) and the fundamental purpose 
of personal growth groups "is to discover and begin to remove those 
inner barriers which prevent us from being more effective channels by 
which the love of God can be transmitted to others through our relation¬ 
ships with them. 

This statement recognizes that people vary in their degree of 
priesthood maturity. Every group is different for the simple reason 
that it is made up of different people. Philip Anderson rightly 

j 

toward Clinebell and Frank Kimper, "Theological Basis of 
Personal Growth Groups” (Claremont: School of Theology, 1968-59)., p. 1. 

2 Ibid . 
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lr 

i 

| concludes that the mature group member moves "from the need to receive 

| ministry to an ability to give ministry as ’.veil. "3 Healing is always 

5 , 

) a two-way movement. One moment member A may be giving help to member 
l B; the next moment member 3 may be giving help to member A. 

| Recognizing that the priesthood of all believers is always 

actualized in varying degrees, let us note some of the ways in which 

| this actualization occurs. Any categorizing of these ways must of 

\ 

5 necessity be arbitrarily chosen by the writer. Modem categories, 
l rather than Lutheran categories, are used for this discussion. However, 

E 

| in each category a pertinent quote or illustration from Luther is 
adapted to demonstrate how the priesthood is actualized within the 
framework of his thought. Henrik Ivarsson 4 correctly points out that 
in looking at Luther’s use of pastoral care in the individual sense we 
must consider confession, advising the conscience, and Christian conver- 

) 

sation and mutual comforting. All of these areas are very much involved 
in group counseling, and are easily recognized in this chapter. The 
sources for these categories are the writer’s personal experiences in 
two semesters of advanced supervised pastoral counseling at the School 
of Theology at Claremont, California, in 1958-69, numerous issues of 
Pastoral Psychology from January, 1962, to December, 1969, Croup 
I Counseling by Joseph Knowles, and various other minor sources. These 

i ways of actualization are discussed under the categories: leadership, 

| 

| covenant, confession, acceptance, confrontation, and listening. 

1 

j - 

I ^Philip A. Anderson, "The Croup Member Becomes a Servant," 

| Pastoral Psychology , XT (June, 1964), 20. 

I 

| ^Henrik Ivarsson, "The Prindiples of Pastoral Care According to 

| Martin Luther,” Pastoral Psychology , XIII (February, 1962), 19. 
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Group Centered Leadership. Implicit in the role of the 


| 

| pastoral counselor is the recognition that he is a priest among priests 

I 

(a healer among healers) and he is also a priest with a special function. 

| He is the leader. Hot only does he help facilitate the actualization 

| 

s of the priesthood of the various members of the group, but in the 

| 

I process the priesthood is being actualized in him. 

I As pastoral counselor he is the only one in the group who is 

j being paid for his special function. Heid^ wonders if since the pastor 

; is paid to care he ever cares enough. The writer can only answer: if 

j he were not getting paid would he ever care enough? To this writer, it 

j is not a payment to care, but a payment for a special function. Luther 

i frequently points out the necessity of properly supporting the clergy 

i financially. For example, the clergyman is to receive money not "for 

! , 

! the mass, but for the prayers, and to buy himself food and clothing.” 6 

i 

j Such important matters as "mass" and "care" cannot be purchased. The 
| leader is not paid so that he might care, but so that he might live; 

j he is not paid for salvation, but for services. 

: 

The rationale behind fees at the Claremont Pastoral Counseling 


i 

j 

j 

s 


] ^Clyde H. Reid, "Pastoral Care Through Small Groups," Pastoral 

] Psychology , XVTII (March, 1967), 14. 

1 

j ^Martin Luther, "Pagan Servitude of the Church," in Selections 

i from His Writings (Garden City: Loubleday, 1961), p. 289. “ ——~ 
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Center is: 


(a) Paying a fee provides motivation: if you are paying to get 
help, you are going to "get to work" to gain as much as you can as 
quickly as you can. (b) You will not feel you are imposing upon, 
or teking advantage of, the leader’s "good graces" if you are 
paying for his services. 7 

The writer accepts this rationale, and he also recognizes that this 
payment fits in perfectly with the reality of the need for supporting 
a special ministry where all are priests. 

Clinebell 8 has rightly stated that no aspect of the group is 
more significant than its leadership. This is not to minimize the 
importance of other aspects of the group, but to emphasize the crucial 
importance of the leader. It may require the help of the pastoral 
counselor to facilitate the priestly reality of the group.^ This is 
one of the functions of the pastoral counselor. He can either 
encourage or impede the priestly reality of the group. Luther recog¬ 
nizes that leaders can impede this priesthood function. ?or example, 
he believes that if the pope would grant permission to any brother or 
sister to hear secret sins that more persons would "beg absolution, 
comfort, and Christ's very word from the mouth of his neighbor. 

Ihe group pastoral counselor has a wide range of possible 
leadership styles. In a familiar classification of styles he can be 


7 Prank hamper, "Introduction to Group Therapy" (Claremont: 
Claremont Area Pastoral Counseling Center, 1968-69). 

^Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Mental Health Through Christian 
Community (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1965), pp. 155-7. 

q 

Joseph ¥. Knowles, Group Counseling (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice 
Hall, 1964), p. 38. 


10 - 


Luther, "Pagan Servitude of the Church," p. 321. 
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authoritarian, laissez fairs, or democratic. Or, he can adopt a flexi¬ 
bility of leadership styles wherein, he recognizes "that different situ¬ 
ations call for different styles."H 

The style of leadership which appears to help actualize the 

priesthood of all believers is one that is group centered. This style 

1£ 

helps create a climate in which members can minister to each other. 

They are encouraged to look to one another for help, and not only to 
the leader. 

IS 

Reid has written cogently of this idea of shared leadership. 
The basic idea is that "leadership consists of a series of 
functions.These functions consist of "initiating, seeking informa¬ 
tion, giving information, clarifying, elaborating, testing for consen¬ 
sus, su mm a r izing. , nte leader in this concept may be any member of 
the group at any given moment. It is the pastoral counselor’s function 
to help create a climate where each member can minister to each member. 

Khowles u is convinced that the "group centered leadership,” as 
opposed to authoritarian leadership, is the one that will enable the 
group to function as a healing community. He then summarizes the 

-P-Clyde H. Reid, Groups Alive — Church Alive (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1969), p. 82. 

^■' i Knowles, 0 £. cit., p. 45; Reid, Groups Alive—Church Alive, 

p. 87. 

15 

Reid, Groups Alive—Church Alive , pp. 74-87. 
l 4 Ibid ., p. 79. 

1 5 Ibld .« p. 80. 

^^Knowles, op . cit ., p. 45. 
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; strategy of the pastoral group counselor as follows: 

| 1. The counselor leads group members to look to one another as 

the source of help. ... 2. The counselor focuses on the 

| function of the group as a whole. ... 3. The task of leadership 

; of a group is a shared task. ... 4. Each member has a contribu- 

| tion to make and the pastoral group counselor sees that each mem¬ 
ber’s potential contribution is recognized, ... 5. Tne pastoral 

! group counselor facilitates work of the group by asking for the 

l relating of concrete personal experiences and the feelings that 

went with them. ... 6. The counselor helps the group direct its 

attention to immediate experience in the group and to problems 
| within each member. ... 7. The counselor helps maintain group 

: morale. ... 8. Finally, the counselor contributes to group cohe- 

! siveness by drawing its "communication map." . . . 

As the leader facilitates the group to discover and use its own 

healing resources the priesthood of all believers is being actualized. 

The leader recognizes his special function as leader-priest, and he 

also recognizes the priesthood capacity of each member of the group. 

The group recognizes the special function and responsibility of the 

pastoral leader. The area of group leadership suggests the tension 

j 

S which Luther discusses between the public and private priesthood—the 

i 

J 

t 

j ordained and unordained persons in the church. Among other reasons, 

! Luther sees the leader (pastor) as necessary because of order, time, 

I 

! talent, and decorum. 

I 

i 

i 

\ Covenant of Confidentiality . In the group, members covenant to 

i 

l hold in confidence what each member shares. The confidential nature of 

\ 

j the group is reflected in the mimeographed sheet given to each group 

| member in the Claremont Area Pastoral Counseling Center. Two rules are: 

f. (1) All that is shared is kept confidential by every member of 

1 the group: it is never mentioned to anyone who does not belong to 

| the group. (2) Even the identity of the members of the group is 

I kept secret.- 1 - 8 


17 Knowles, 0 £. cit ., pp. 45-50. 18 Kimper, loc. cit. 
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The confidential nature of privileged communication is a real¬ 
ity among priests. Each member realizes that he can share himself 
completely without fear of gossip or rejection. 19 VJith this covenant 
of trust members "dare” to reveal the "good me" and the "bad me.” 20 The 
priesthood of all believers is actualized in a climate of covenanted 
trust. 


[ An excellent interpretation of the covenant is given by Knowles 

j in preparing each person for membership in the group. He says: 

\ 

ij The group members enter into a covenant with one another and 

\ agree that it is acceptable to share any kind of experiences. .4 

| counseling group is different from other social groups, where one 

; seldom expresses what he truly feels or thinks. In a counseling 

I group, we give priority to the privilege of each member’s expressing 

; spontaneously what he experiences in the group and out of the group. 

I 

| This freedom is guaranteed by the group’s covenant. Members 

| covenant together that what is shared is property of the group, 

j One is free to discuss what goes on in the group with another group 

I member. One is free to discuss one's own problem or insight with a 

nongroup member but he does not seek to become an interpreter of 
another member. He allows other members to choose whether to 
| reveal themselves to nonmembers and what to reveal. Let me add 

that significant conversations between members outside the group 
axe reported in group sessions. This is a way of keeping all "in 
on" what transpires between members. 21 

Luther recognizes this confidentiality in many places. For 
22 

example, he states that it is unnecessary to bring secret sins, which 

j 

j 

are voluntarily confessed to one brother by another, before the church. 
That is, certain secret sins may remain secret. Likewise, in Table- 

♦ 

i Talk he uses the drastic illustration of a woman who murdered her child 

| 

! and received absolution. If it is found out later and the woman is 

5 


| 19 Enowles, 0£. cit., pp. 31-2. 2 Plbid., p. 20. 

I 

| 2 1 Ibid ., pp. 73-4. 22 Luther, op. cit .. pp. 320-1. 

| 
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"brought before the judge, Luther maintains that he cannot be a witness 
against her for "she confessed not to me as a man, but to Christ, and 
if Christ keep silence thereupon, it is my duty to keep silence also, 
ana to say: I know nothing of the matter thereof.” 25 Because all 
Christians are to be hearers of confessions, all are under the covenant 
of holding such information in confidence—not only in court but also 
in daily living. 

Confession of Real Me . Out of the climate of trust arises 
many confessions—confessions of fears, failures, feelings, problems, 
sins. In the early part of the group life the "good me" is put forth. 
Then, finally one is able to present the "bad me.” It is only when a 
member is able to be freely honest that he gets the maximum benefit from 

04 

group counseling. The differences are pushed aside and the real me 
is shared. It seems that this admittance to others is often part of 
the super highway to healing. The Apostle James recognizes this when 
he states, ”... confess your sins to one another, and pray for one 
another, and then you will be healed.”'° Private confession has its 
place; public confession through liturgical worship has its place. But 
frequently the liberating power of forgiveness becomes a reality in 
voluntarily confessing to others and having them respond with acceptance. 
"As a person makes confession," states Knowles, "of who he really is and 
how he really feels, and is heard and accepted, the chasm between who 


25 Martin Luther, The Table-Talk (Philadelphia: Lutheran Board 
of Publication^ 1875), p. 199. 

li %imper, loc . cit . 

2 ^Jantes 5:16. 


i 
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he is and what he ought to be is bridged . nii ° Sew energy is released for 

more authentic living. Luther believes that confession is a "singular 

27 

medicine for afflicted consciences." His major reason for retaining 

confession is not for the sake of confession but for the spoken word of 

absolution. 2 ® ’Aliile private confession is optional and it is not 

oq 

necessary to specify every sin he states that in it 

. . . your neighbor absolves you in God’s stead, is just as if 
God himself were speaking, and that indeed should be comforting to 
us. If I knew that God was in a certain place and would absolve me 
I would not go to some other place, but would receive absolution 
in that place as often as I could. Such absolution he has put into 
the mouth of man, hence, it is most comforting, especially to 
burdened consciences to receive it there.30 

The word of forgiveness may be "spoken" by the group in the 
name of the Word either by attitude or by speech. Luther put his 
emphasis on the spoken word of forgiveness. This writer believes that 
the word is also "spoken" by attitudes and relationships. Tne word 
experienced in the group relationships can complement the verbal word. 

At this point, modern pastoral care can instruct Luther. While Luther 
maintains that in confession "we receive through the mouth of a brother, 
a comfort which God has spoken,this writer believes that we also 
receive through the "life” of a brother comfort which God has spoken. 


^Kimper, loc . cit . 

27 

Luther, "Pagan Servitude of the Church," p. 319. 

28 Socrates Henkel and others (eds.), The Christian Book of 
Concord (Newmarket, Va.: Henkel, 1854), pp. 125-6. 

29 Ibid . 

30 

Martin Luther, "The Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ— 
Against the Fanatics," in his Works (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press. 
1959), XJQOTT, 359. 


31. 


Luther, "Pagan Servitude of the Church," p. 319. 
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James Knight, writing on "The Psychiatrist in the Life and 'Jork 

of the Church” states very forcibly, "If we take seriously the doctrine 

of the priesthood of all believers, then the priestly work of bringing 

divine forgiveness to overburdened consciences and peace to despairing 

souls is a work which God delegates not only to the official clergy 

of the church but to every individual Christian.He goes on to 

point out that while it is good to have trained clergymen to pronounce 

absolution, it M is good that many laymen are able to do a similar thing 

very effectively, simply by receiving wrongdoers into fellowship and 

33 

declaring God’s mercy to them as much by attitude as by speech.” 

The priesthood of all believers is actualized when, by word or attitude, 
the sinner is heard, accepted, and forgiven. This frequently occurs in 
group pastoral counseling. 

Acceptance of Real Person . Closely related to confession is 
the experience of acceptance. .Acceptance is a synonym for grace— 
unearned love. It is at the heart of the Gospel, the keynote of the 
New Testament. Clinebell and Kimper recognize that the vital truth of 
grace can be experienced through interpersonal interaction in sharing 
groups. "Sharing groups can and often do develop a spiritual climate 
in which a quality of acceptance approximating grace obtains. 

This acceptance is "feeling the concern of others and knowing 


32James A. Knight, "The Psychiatrist in the Life and 'fork of 
the Church,” Pastoral Psychology, X? (December, 1964), 29. 


34 Clinebell and Kinrper, loc. cit. 
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i tliat they care about you."55 it is the realization that others like 
| you even when they know the real you—the "good you" and the "bad you.” 
i Acceptance is not necessarily approval of what a person does, but it is 

I affirmation of the person. For in the midst of acceptance there is the 

i 

| call to become a responsible member of the community of persons, V<hen 

! 

j acceptance, one of the basic ingredients in counseling, occurs the 

i 

| priesthood of all believers is being actualized. Luther puts an emphasis 
| on preaching "the word of grace," rather than being the word of grace. 

j 

This writer, somewhat in tension with Luther, believes that the priest¬ 
hood of all believers is actualized in both the "preaching" and the 
"being" of the word of grace. Without this word of grace (acceptance) 
there may be no actualization of the priesthood. Luther, referring 
only to the spoken word of grace says, "Without the word of grace the 

i 

works of the law, contrition, penitence, and all the rest are done and 

| 

| taught in vain. "56 Confrontation, the next item discussed, is necessary, 
but without acceptance it is wounding without binding up. It is the 
law without grace. 

John Dillenberger, in an excellent introduction to Luther, 
i points out that in Luther’s full-blown conception of God’s grace that 
| "God’s grace ... is shown in His treating man as righteous whatever 
j the state of his life. "5? Man is acceptable to God. He is accepted 

I without condition. The priesthood of all believers is actualized when 

\ 

! 

' 55Kimper, loc. cit . 

56. 

alartin Luther, "The Freedom of a Christian," in Selections 
from His Writings , op . cit/ . p. 73. 

I S7 John Dillenberger, "Introduction" in Luther, Selections from 

| His Writings , p. xix. 
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this fact is proclaimed in word or being by the group. The acceptance 
of man frequently enables one to experience the acceptance of God. 


i 

i 

I 




i 

i 


Confrontation '.Vith Reality . In group pastoral counseling we 
are enabled to see ourselves as others see us. V.'e are able to see 
ourselves through the eyes of others as they experience us. As Knowles 
points out: 

These people who allow him to become who he is also help him to 
evaluate what his behavior does to others. Here we encounter the 
paradox of acceptance and judgment in redemptive counseling . 58 

It is "speaking the truth in love" 59 and "help(ing) one another carry 
these heavy loads.Clinebell 4 ^ correctly indicates that confron¬ 
tation is beneficial only when it occurs in love, within a relationship 
of acceptance. Members interact in such a manner "as to let others 


i 

i 


i 

i 


know when they are hurt or helped, when they feel loved or hated by 
another member."^ 

The previously mentioned "Introduction to Group Therapy" 
reflects this confrontational aspect at several points: 


Growing in ability to accept criticism, and to act in an adult 
manner to change what should be changed in your attitudes and 
behavior. . . . Notice how others react to what you say and do. 

. . . Notice the feelings you have in response to what others say 
and do. . . . Share these with the group in an effort to understand 

| them, ana to get help to change them if this seems wise.43 

I 

i 

i 

--,-r- r -~ 

5 %nowles, op. cit ., p. 20. 

| 59 3phesians 4:15. 

j- ^Galatians 6:2. 

j 

j Clinebell, Mental Health Through Christian Community, p. 83. 

| 4 %nowles, op. cit.,p. 21. 

- 5 Kimper, loc. cit. 
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In speaking of groups, Rogers 44 divides the response into "feed- 
; back” and"confrontation." He calls feedback the more mild response, 

| such as the woman who shows an excessive desire to help and is told 

; sharply by the group that they don't want her for a mother; and confron- 

j 

I tation the more intense, such as the member who tells another member 

i 

that she is so infuriated by her behavior that she would like to slap 
her across the mouth. Both degrees of feedback are here called confron- 
j tation. In this confrontation with reality is actualized the priesthood 
j of all believers. In the previously mentioned Table-Talk , Luther states 
] that while he cannot publicly witness against the woman who murdered 

i 

i 

her child, he can confront her privately saying, "Thou wretch, do so 
no more." 45 He emphasizes: 

I ought to affright sinners with God's wrath against sin, 
through the law. Such as acknowledge and confess their sins, I 
must lift up and comfort again, by the preaching of the Gospel. 

i 

i Here, in the law and the Gospel, is a combination of confrontation and 

r 

| acceptance! Luther would call this the "voice of the law" as well as 
the "word of grace." 47 Both are necessary. 

Listening ffith Understanding . Robert Edgar, in discussing "The 
Listening Structured Group," states cogently, "One of the ways we fully 
| love a person is to listen with concern, with feeling, with understanding. 

Comes of Age," Psychology Today, III 
p. 199. 

a Christian," p. ?2. 


‘^Carl Rogers, "The Group 
(December, 1969), pp. 31 and 58. 

45 Luther, The Table-Talk, 

4 6 Ibid. 

47 Luther, "The Freedom of 
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! 

j 

! 

I 

l 

i 

j 


t 

I 
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ana with acceptance."^® The priesthood of all believers is actualized 
whenever group members are listening with such openness, interest, and 
involvement. Luther, for example, sees the importance of listening 
when he discusses any brother or sister "hearing" confessions of secret 
sins." To hear one must listen. Likewise!, when the word of abso¬ 
lution is spoken the penitent soul must listen to the "very Word of 
God." Again, Luther, in discussing a transgressor, states that we 

50 

have gained the soul of our brother if he "listens" when corrected. 

But such listening is an art. Communication not only breaks 
down because the sender is giving "double messages," but also because 
the receiver is not able to hear with concern, feeling, understanding, 
and acceptance. Whenever a member of the group participates in 
responsive listening he is coming to know himself better—and the 
priesthood of all believers is being actualized. 

Other ways in which the actualization of the priesthood of all 
believers in group pastoral counseling occurs might be mentioned. 
However, these six mentioned categories—group centered leadership, 
covenant of confidentiality, confession of real me, acceptance of real 
person, listening with understanding, and confrontation with reality— 
are broad enough to include minor ways. Certainly, these six ways are 
sufficient to indicate that healing occurs in group pastoral counseling. 


^Robert A. Edgar, "The Listening Structured Group," Pastoral 
Psychology. X7 (June, 1964), 9. 

-^Luther, "Pagan Servitude of the Church," p. 321. 
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| CHAPTER 17 

! 

I 

| VALUE or VIDEO TAPE REPLAY IN ACTUALIZING THE 

1 PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS IN GROUP PASTORAL COUNSELING 

j 

i 

Because video tape replay in group counseling is such a recent 
innovation there are comparatively few published research projects 
dealing with this subject. There are no published research projects— 

j 

to this writer’s knowledge--that are concerned specifically with the 
use of video tape replay in group pastoral counseling. Furthermore, 
there are no published materials dealing exclusively with the value of 
video tape repley in actualizing the priesthood of all believers in 
group pastoral counseling. 

j Major sources for material of this chapter are from an excel- 

j 

lent article by Stoller, "Focused Feedback ?. r ith Video Tape: Extending 
the Group’s Functions,a Seminar on Communications, 2 a Language of 
Film Seminar,^ several issues of Journal of Counseling Psychology , a 
group marathon conducted by Sam Slack and the writer at the School of 

I 

Theology in Claremont on July 25-26, 1969, and the responses to the 

i ; 

questionnaire returned by members of the American Association of 

1 

j 

; __ 

| "i 

' -^Frederick H. Stoller, "Focused Feedback with Video Tape: 

Extending the Group’s Functions," in George M. Gazda (ed.) Innovations 
to Group Psychotherapy (Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, 1968), pp. 207-55. 

2 Dr. Allen Moore, "Seminar in Communications," (Claremont: 

| School of Theology, Summer, 1969). 

! ^Dr. Jack Coogan, "Seminar in Language of Film," (Claremont: 

School of Theology, Summer, 1969), 
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i Pastoral Counselors. 

i 

j This chapter will discuss the necessity of a strategic 

i 

| rationale in using video tape replay, nine practitioner illustrations 
of the utilization and value of video tape replay, collective judgments 

j 

j of practitioner respondents to fourteen statements, evaluation of video 

tape replay by five members of a marathon group, and the distinctive 

I 

value of video tape replay in actualizing the priesthood of all 

I 

| believers in group pastoral counseling. 

| 

s 

A Strategic Rationale Necessary . 

I ■ 

| 

j The value of video tape replay in counseling is related to the 

strategic rationale in the mind of the counselor. A certain procedure 

! 

! of recording and renlay may be quite effective in achieving a given 

i 

! 

[ goal, and the identical procedure may be quite ineffective in achieving 

| a different goal. Furthermore, a given goal might never be aecom- 

( 

5 

| plished with video tape replay. Thus the value of video tape replay in 

! 

group counseling is dependent upon the goals and the procedures used in 

I 

t ZL 

i attempting to achieve these goals. For example, Bob Resnick,* a 

j 

Gestalt therapist in Los Angeles, utilizes video tape replay in both 

i 

i 

i , individual and group therapy. During the session any member of the 
| group may request a segment of the tape to be shown. A major reason 
for using the replay is to enable the counselee to confront himself, 
j He believes that video tape is a second order experiential phenomena. 

j 

■. It eliminates many arguments, because the tape does the telling and not 

^Bob Resnick, "Lecture to a Seminar on Communications," 
i (Claremont: School of Theology, July 17, 1968). 
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the therapist* He believes that the replay rightly used is the next 
best thing to the experiential. The key words are "rightly used." The 
goal of enabling the person to confront himself can best be achieved, 
according to Resnick, if only a short segment of tape is replayed. If 
the replay is longer than several minutes the counselee begins to 
abstract, but if it is shorter he does not. Thus, Resnick points up 
the importance of having a goal and a strategy for achieving that goal. 

Practitioner Illustrations of Use and Value of Video Tape Replay . 

The folloxving nine illustrations of the utilization of video 
tape replay in group counseling reflect varying goals and strategies. 
The last seven of these illustrations are concerned specifically with 
the use of video tape replay in group pastoral counseling, with the 
last of these being in a rare didactic-therapeutic use. 


| Frederick Stoller—Focused Feedback .^ stoller uses "focused 

l 

j feedback" as a strategy for using video tape in a meaningful manner. 

f 

| For the most part, this technique centers upon the discrepancy and 

j 

! agreement between what is intended by the actor and what is received by 

i 

I others. Discrepant feedback concerns behavior which brings responses 
| different from what the actor anticipated. Nondiscrepant feedback is 
behavior 'which brings responses from others which are in harmony with 
\ what the actor intended.^ 

! n 

Furthermore, Stoller thinks of the therapeutic group in terms 
of a system. At any given moment, the group consists of those who are 


5 

Stoller, op. cit, 
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| fulfilling the roles of patient, therapist, or spectator. That is, 
someone is receiving help, others are attempting to give help, and 

* 

others are sitting by. Of course, there are other names which could be 
applied to the various roles which members assume in the group, for 

f 

| example, Knowles refers to the "family roles of father, mother, sibling, 

f Q 

etc." Stoller then looks for discrepant or nondiscrepant behavior in 

I 

the role of patient, therapist, or spectator. This becomes the focus 

l 

| of the video tape replay. 

I 

In order to simplify finding this material on the video tape 

j for replay, Stoller^ has devised a convenient form to be marked by a 

{ 

co-therapist. On the form is a column for each group member. Within 
the appropriate column the meter number of the video tape recorder and 
the nature of its significance is indicated. D. stands for discrepant 
behavior; n stands for nondiscrepant behavior. Standing for the role 
of patient is p, the role of therapist is t, and the role of spectator 

| 

is s. For example, the entry of 152dp in the column of member A means 
that discrepant behavior for this member in the patient role can be 
| found at 132 on the video tape recorder meter. Particularly important 

material is starred. His code also is concerned to a lesser degree 

i 

i 

I with process and relationship feedback. 

i When a particular section of the video tape is replayed the 

! 

| counselor indicates what he feels is significant about it. The recip- 

j ient is then given an opportunity to react to the replay. Then the 

i 

8 Joseph W. Knowles, Group Counseling (Englewood Cliffs: - 
| Prentice-Hall, 1S64), p. 131. 

9 

Stoller, og. cit., p. 232. 
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; group eaters into the discussion. As a way of emphasizing certain 
| significant behavior, the leader on occasion replays a certain segment 
a number of times. Sometimes the tape is replayed with either the 
i audio or video turned off. 

j 

| Stoller-^ states that focused feedback goes through three 

I 

i 

t 

phases; choice of materials, presentation of feedback, and developing 
alternatives. The structure which provides the basic framework for the 
choice of materials is the above mentioned group roles in terms of 

| 

discrepant and nondiscrepant behavior. However, because there are 

I 

! always so many variables, judgment must always be exercised. 

| 

| Basically, Stoller continues, there are only two ways to 

! 

: present feedback. One opportunity is during the session itself and the 

other opportunity is during the viewing immediately following the 
regular session. (The writer can see other alternatives for the after 

t 

i 

! session viewing, for example, a significant segment could be shown at 

| 

the beginning of the next session.) Viewing the video tape during the 

i 

session will affect the group interaction. This interruption can be 
used for good purpose. For example, it can be used to "significantly 
| strengthen the therapeutic impact of the group process” by replaying a 

| portion of video tape which shows the behavior the group is trying 

unsuccessfully to point out.This interferes with the group process 
j but it is a beneficial interference. Too frequent interference will 

| drastically change the nature of the group. Concludes Stoller, "In 

view of the probable effect upon the group the utilization of video 
| tape within the group itself has to be considered with caution and full 
! . 

! 1 0 Ibid ., pp. 225-54. U Ibid ., p. 231. 
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I awareness of what may occur." 1 * 

! 

Stoller 15 believes that most focused feedback should occur in 

| a viewing period that immediately follows the group proper. This new 

! 

| phase will revolve around what is being shown on video tape replay. 

Varying amounts of resistance can be expected when the participant is 

i 

I shown in both discrepant and nondiscrepant behavior in the various 

j 

roles. The defense against nondiscrepant behavior is usually a dif- 

t 

< 

j ferent kind of struggle than when shown discrepant behavior, but there 
i are some persons who give tremendous resistance to accepting themselves 
j in a more positive light. 

j The immediate effect of discrepant feedback is to upset tempor- 

! arily the person’s performance. His self-conceptualization has been 

I 

t 

affected. This is the point of the tremendous need to help provide 

| the individual with alternatives. Providing alternatives is usually 

1 

i 

| inadequate. The most Significant part, however, is not coming up with 

i 

j 

a specific answer but simply attempting to help. Stoller states, 

i 

| "More meaningful than providing suggestions is the attempt on the part 

of the group and the group leader, to help the individual engage in 
14 

new behavior." 

i 

| . Stoller 15 sees focused feedback, not so much, as a new tec hn ique 

j 

| in group therapy, but as an attempt to enhance the mirroring effect of 
the group. Through focused feedback an attempt is made to counteract 
| long-term perceptual styles. The ultimate goal is to reduce the 
distance between an individual’s perception of himself and the way 


^Ibid ., p. 230. 1 3 Ibid ., pp. 231-3. 

1 4 Ibid ., p. 234. 1 5 Ibid ., pp. 254-5. 
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others experience him, 


! Stoller believes that the unique element in focused feedback is 

| the feasibility of introducing information about the self which is 

I 

j almost unbiased. He concludes: 

| An individual is confronting information about himself that 

! varies from what he is accustomed to receiving, and he must react 

to himself somewhat analogously to the way he reacts to others. 

The fact that this is immediately available to him, within the same 
i context as the behavior itself, adds to the power of this kind of 

j presentation, frames of reference, theories of personality, and 

knowledge of psycho-pathology are less essential for processing 
| this information.^® 

j Stoller sees a major danger that the presence of gadgetry will 

I overwhelm the human aspects of the group. There is the danger of 
involvement with machines rather than people. 

Furthermore, he^ 7 believes that all groups in varying degrees 
can benefit from focused feedback. One group which he believes may 

i especially benefit are those persons from the lower socioeconomic 

i 

| levels. He believes that more extensive research is definitely needed 

{ 

with this group to verify its value. 

The way in which this strategic rationale works out is 

■ 

| reflected in the following excerpt from a sample protocol. This excerpt 

i 

i presents a first opportunity for self viewing involving discrepant 

| behavior in the patient role. 

i 

I Leader: I was wondering—you feel people don’t talk to you the way 

j you would like them to talk to you. 

i 

i 

] Bill: Yeah, I do but— 

!' Leader: I was wondering—I would like you to look at yourself. I 

have a feeling about you—that there’re two messages coming out 
| to people. There’s one saying, "There’s a lot going on inside 


l^Ibid., p. 239. ^~ 7 Ibid ., pp. 245-4. 
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me." And the other is saying, "Don't step into it too deeply— 
you’ll get yourself in too deep." That’s the message I get, I 
don’t know if other people get it. Hov; about looking at the 
tape. (The group looks at a short portion of the video tape 
covering the last few minutes of interaction in which Bill has 
been in the patient role.) Bill just had a chance to look at 
himself and the last thing we said was—I said at least, I got 
a feeling of two messages coming out of you—and I would like 
to know what was your initial reaction? 

Bill: I saw myself as—not being someone real easy to get at. And 
this was different than my self-perception before. 

Charles: You think you’re real easy to get at? 

Bill: Yes. 

Leader: In a sense you think you invite people to come to you and 
when you look at yourself—there is a kind of invitation but 
it’s sort of half you. 

Charles: How did you see yourself extending so that you invited? 

Bill: I thought of myself as a pretty open person—you know—and— 
I like to relate to people and--you know~I don’t particularly 
care if they say nice things—you know just open—and I don’t 
see that Bill up there as being very open. 

Mary: But I can’t understand--I’ve had other experiences with you. 

Leader: VJhat you are saying is that he is capable of being 
otherwise. 

Mary: No, I’m saying more than that. I’m saying that on two occa¬ 
sions when I was under great stress and I had an alternative of 
a number of people in the classroom or a number of people in 
the group that I could turn to and express great feeling that 
I chose Bill to express it to. And that’s what I am saying and 
that’s a little different, you see, and that’s exactly what I 
was trying to get at. That’s why I made the remark before 
when someone asked him, "Do you have this with your wife?" and 
he said: "Yes." I said to nyself, in fact, I said to the group, 
"I’m sure he does." 

Leader: But Bill also said that people in general did not talk to 
him the way he would like them to. 

Mary: I don’t know—did I talk to you the way you would like me 


Bill: Yes. 
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Mary: OK. 

Bill: But this may be something in you. What I was concentrating 
on was what is it in me that is inviting some people and cutting 
off a lot of other people? 

Charles: Well, I feel I can talk to you. We drove together a few 
times and we talked to each other. 

Leader: I think it’s still interesting for Bill to have a chance 
to explain how he saw himself up there because this is certainly 
a unique opportunity. 


Mary: I wanted to say the picture as presented is not a total one. 

Leader: Oh, by no means! We know that this isn’t all of you, but 
this is one aspect of you and this is one aspect you have a 
tendency to show to the world at lar ’ 

certainly is by no means all of you. 


^e, pernaps. 


cut; it 


! Norman Kagan , Daniel Krathwohl , and Ralph Miller—Interpersonal 

| Process Recall .^ This Stoller strategy could certainly be adapted by 
j the pastoral counselor in group counseling. A procedure that is far 

j 

i more involved is one described by Norman Kagan, Daniel Krathwohl, and 

i 

i 

j Ralph Miller. They conducted an investigation at Michigan State 

( 

j University using video tape replay in an Interpersonal Process Recall 

} 

methodology. A counselor conducted a counseling interview with a 
counselee in the studio of a closed circuit television installation. 

i 

| They were video tape recorded on a split-screen. Immediately after 

i 

j the interview they went to separate viewing rooms to see a replay of 

j the session, each in the presence of a trained counselor Cinterro- 

1 

| gator). Then two people in each room witnessed and responded to the 


TP 

Ibid ., pp. 246-8. 

l%ormsn Kagan, David R. Krathwohl, and Ralph Miller, "Stimu¬ 
lated Recall in Therapy Using Yideo Tape—A Case Study," Counseling 
Psychology, (1963), 237-43. 
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;• playback giving parallel reactions. 

| 1 

| During the playback the interrogators encouraged the subjects 

i j 

to describe their feelings, interpret statements, and translate body ] 

i movements at various times. At any time the interrogators or the 

j subjects could stop the tape and discuss their recalled feelings and 

\ i 

l 1 

elaborate on interpretations. Whenever the replay was stopped in one 

| 

| room it automatically stopped in the other room. Consequently, it was 

possible to examine the recalled interpersonal communication at exactly 

i 

the same time for both parties. Also, the interrogation sessions were 

i 

i 

recorded on audio tape. ! 

j Figure l 20 shows the arrangement for video tape recording the 

! counseling interview. ] 


i 

| 


j | 

| 20 I 

| . Ibid ., p. 238. j 

t . ? 

j . I 

i i 

!* i 

\ i 
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Figure 1. Televising of counseling interview yields split 
screen video tape recording of counselor-client interaction. Interview 
room is curtained and cameras are unmanned. Studio spotlighting 
on the participants obscures the technical equipment. 
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i 

i 

Figure 2 21 shows the arrangement for the interrogation sessions 

I in the two rooms. 

j 

1 

! 



Figure 2. Upon completion of counseling interview counselor 
and client proceed to viewing room 1 and 2 to be joined by interro¬ 
gators (Int 1 and 2). The video tape is then simultaneously played 
back to viewing room 1 (counselor-interrogator 1) and viewing room 2 
(client-interrogator 2). A sound tape of recall response to selected 
incidents being viewed is made in each room. Video tape is started and 
stopped by means of intercoms to control room. Any of the four partic¬ 
ipants may request stop and start of the playback. 


! _ 

2 1 Ibid ., p. 239. 
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The following excerpt (with comments by the investigators) 
from a case study of Mrs. Jay are given to demonstrate the potential 
usefulness of this technique as an accelerator in therapy and to 
demonstrate the actual workings of a stimulated recall in therapy using 
video tape. 


Sector One 

i Counseling Interview 

| 

I Cl: My older brother, who I am. very, very, fond of just ever since I 
i can remember—I’ve always had very warm feelings toward him, very 

genuine—he announced to the family that he was getting married and 
I didn’t even know he had a girlfriend. And I can remember being 
very, very angry with him because I thought I was his girlfriend, 
(spoken with faint smile on face) I was just a child, I can't 
remember the age now, but the intensity I can remember very vividly. 
I was just broken hearted over this because I just couldn’t see how 
he could have any other girlfriend but me because he kept calling 
me his girl and all things like this was in the relationship and I 
was too young to understand or know that he would have a girlfriend. 
(Briefly touches right eye with forefinger) He married and the 
marriage came up sooner than I expected too. Of course, the first 
I thing was anger, but I felt I worked through it. . . . 

t 

{ 

| Counselor Interrogation 

j 

| Co: I started to light a ciga- 
j rette. I put the cigarette 

| in my mouth. . . . But all 

| of a sudden I realized that 

she was saying something 
| that was fairly laden with 

| affect, and she hides her 

affect pretty well. . . . 

| I think at this point she’s 

| having a lot of feelings. I 

j sense this all of a sudden 

i and so I didn’t light my 

j cigarette at that moment 

| because I didn't want either 

| • to have any distracting 

| element with me so that it 

would keep me from hearing 
| her or that it would 

distract her so that she 
I might think, "well, is he 


Client Interrogation 

Cl: It's interesting to see that I 
was reliving, that for instance, 
I rub my eyes right now as I 
talk and I remember the feeling 
of hurt and how much I cried 
over this experience. I wasn’t 
aware of actually doing it, but 
I see it. 

Ig: You could remember crying? 

Cl: Just loads, buckets and buckets, 
days and days. . . . When I 
remembered my brother, I remem¬ 
bered by eye. As I sat right 
then I can remember that feeling 
of just, when I remember this 
brother, I always think of many 
days of crying, just crushed 
experience is the only 
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really listening to me, he’s 
lighting a cigarette at this 
point." This is why inten¬ 
tionally I pulled the ciga¬ 
rette out of my mouth and 
waited for a minute. 


expression. But when I begin 
to move to talk about him, in 
the relationship, then I 
noticed that I moved over 
closer (to the counselor) and 
I could begin to feel warm, I 
could feel the warm experience 
of the relationship. It showed 
through because I noticed that 
I smiled and I also kind of 
loosened up more. 


Igt This is exactly what we would 
like you to do. 

Cl: It was interesting. I wasn’t 
aware of it until I saw it. 


Comment: Here the interrogation reveals a hidden depth of 
meaning in the client’s slight gesture, which is barely noticeable on 
the video tape. The counselor's reply during interrogation indicates 
he has sensed this. Note how the interrogation of both counselor and 
client under video tape stimulation adds a richness of interpretation 
to the visual cues. It seems unlikely this would have been available 
from audio tape along. 22 


| At the time the authors submitted this article for publication 

j 

they had only tried this technique on three different pairs of 

I 

subjects. However, they feel that their results have been dramatic. 
They say: 

i 

i 

j Apparently the subject feels removed enough from the image of 

j himself on the television screen so that he is able to think of the 

S "person" on the screen as a being -well known to him, yet not quite 

I he. Observing one's self in various interpersonal tactics with the 

| help of a skilled interrogator has enabled subjects to reveal at 

| length and in depth much of the subtle or semi-conscious meanings 

j in the interview. 2 ® 

In particular situations this strategy could be adopted to 
group pastoral counseling. 


— 

| 2 2 Ibid. , pp. 240-2. 


2 5 Ibid ., p. 239. 
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! G. Jarvis McMillan—Maintenance .^ Another strategy is exem- 

i 

I plified in the procedure -which G. Jarvis McMillan occasionally uses in 

i group pastoral counseling. The camera, located at arm chair level, is 

i 

i 

! operated by the counselor. A two by three foot mirror is placed across 

j 

| the room so that when the camera sweeps the group it will also catch a 

j 

| reflected image of the operator-counselor. Consequently, all members 

f 

| of the group are photographed. The taping is done for an entire session. 

t 

j On occasion the counselor has a brief replay during the recording 

! session. This segment is usually chosen by the pastoral counselor, 

1 

j although a certain segment is replayed if requested bv any member. 

i 

f 

j However, usually the entire tape or a given segment is replayed to the 

i" 

| group in a subsequent meeting. During this subsequent meeting each 

| group member is given a task-maintenance chart similar to the one which 

| can be found on the next page. The three major classifications of 

l 

roles are task, maintenance, and individual. Task roles include initi¬ 
ating, information seeking, information giver, clarifying, summarizing, 
and consensus tests. Maintenance roles include encouraging, expressing 

1 group feelings, harmonizing, compromising, gate-keeping, and standard- 

i 

; 

setting. Individual roles include aggressor, blocker, and deserter. 

j Each member of the group marks down his impressions of the number of 

■i 

j 

j times the person uses a given role, including hiraself. On a third 

| 

| occasion a group discussion is held on this and attempts are made to 

i . 

evaluate the group’s progress to that point. 


^G. Jarvis McMillan, Questionnaire respondent. Spring Grove 
State Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland, 21228. 
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TASK MAINTENANCE CHART 
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McMillan has found video tape replay helpful in enabling a I 

! I 

I group to evaluate its progress after a significant period of time. It I 

> *’ j 

: 1 

is also very helpful in cracking the defense of denial. A striking j 

f j 

example of this latter value appears in the comment of a woman who 
I came to a session, and upon seeing the equipment set up, blurted out 

i * 

I J 

to her husband, "I guess you will enjoy this since all you do is sit j 

i I 

in front of TV at home anyway.” The group laughed at her hostility. 

I I 

She immediately denied it, whereupon McMillan reversed the tane and she ! 

| * j 

was quite soundly confronted. Where verbal confrontation had failed to 

i 

demonstrate her hostility to her sufficienHy, video tape replay 

i 

succeeded. ! 

i 

McMillan sees confrontation with non-verbal communication as 

j 

the unique element in video tape replay. This non-verbal communication \ 

is overlooked in written process notes and audio recording. 

| The only disadvantage that he sees in video tape replay is the 

l ' 

I expense of the ecuipment. He sees no dangers in the replay. He has 

1 i 

J had no adverse reactions even from patients having paranoid schizo- j 

| j 

| phrenic reactions. For some reason no delusions have been associated ! 

i i 

i I 

i with the equipment. Furthermore, he has found less resistance to video > 

• i I 

I taping than to audio taping among both psychiatric hospitalized patients j 

\ ) 

i and clients in a Pastoral Counseling Center in the community. I 

i f 

McMillan has used video tape replay with hospitalized psychotic 

S ! 

j patients as well as neurotic clients in a Pastoral Counseling Center 
I' and has found positive response on the part of both. He sees no 

> i 

difference in their ability to benefit from the procedure. \ 

\ l 

'■ \ 

; ] 

' - 5 

i J 

j l 
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| Charles Zimbelman—Group Variety .^ 5 Charles Zimbelman likewise 

i 

$ 

operates the camera himself in group pastoral counseling. At the first 
session he introduces video tape replay with a brief demonstration. He 

i 

finds almost complete acceptance of video tape replay by the group in 

j 

j the first meeting. Due to tape limitations he does not operate the 

camera continuously but tries to record the most significant parts. He 

I uses replay to point up double communications and how the person is 

: 

i 

| ’’coming across." He finds it often helpful to replay with the audio 

f 

off. His replay has a tremendous power of showing the futility of 

I 

j 

facades and helping to get the members ready to spend their energies 

I 

getting to work on the real issues. He sees the distinctive element in 
video tape replay in group pastoral counseling to be the element of 

honesty. 

j 

Zimbelman sees the major disadvantages as the cumbersomeness of 

i 

the machine, and in a small counseling room this is noticeable. Also, 
there is some noise, but this is a minor problem. Furthermore, it is 
necessary to have the seating arrangement more limited in order to 
keep the group within camera range. He sees no dangers, and he has 

| not found video tape replay to be especially effective or ineffective 

j 

j with any one group more than any other. 

3 

j 

i 

i 

3 


25, 


Charles Zimbelman, Questionnaire respondent. Episcopal 
Community Service, 555 19th Street, San Diego, Calif., 92102. 
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Oakley Dyer—Continuous Replay .^ 0 Oakley Dyer is currently 
conducting a research, project using video tape replay. So far one 
series of nine group counseling sessions has been researched, and three 
series of twelve sessions are planned for early 1970. 

Sessions are held in a television studio where an adequate 
control panel can switch from one camera to another. Three cameras 
are utilized to allow for zeroing in on specific members or groups of 
members, for splitting the screen, and for varying the person or aspect 
to be video taped. The entire group session is recorded and then the 
entire group remains for the complete play back during which time they 
may continue their counseling process with comments and discussion. 
During this replay the group sometimes becomes detached from the play 
back by the continuous counseling process. The particular aspect 
zeroed in for continuous discussion is determined by the group or any 
individual in the group. 

Tentative major advantages seen by Dyer are the near perfect 
mirroring of the self which an individual sees in replay—both the 
individual as he appears and acts physically, body language, etc., and 
as he appears in relationship with others. There is greater awareness 
of self, and insight into self seems very real. Congruence and incon¬ 
gruence of body language and avowed feelings, attitudes, etc. become 
more clearly evident. 


26 0akley Dyer, Questionnaire respondent. Pastoral Institute, 
Medical Arts Building, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
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| A tentative major disadvantage seen by Dyer is that video tape 

| 

! replay is too confronting for those of very poor self image, oarticu- 

i 

| larly if they are disturbed at the moment. This means that longer 
preparatory counseling and strengthening are desirable before the 
| counselees are subject to video tape replay. It is not necessarily 

j 

i 

j suitable for everyone at any given time. A further disadvantage seems 
to be that there is still the subjectivity of interpretation of someone 
j or some panel of counselors who must decide what is recorded and what 
is replayed. 

; Dyer sees as a major danger video tape replay becoming another 

} 

j gimmick of such central concern that the person is lost in the orocess. 

j 

j Also, there is the danger of confronting too strongly and prematurely 

j 

persons of inadequate ego strength. 

His experience does not warrant giving any conclusions 
i regarding with what segments of the population video tape replay can 

! be used especially effectively or ineffectively. 

i 

\ 

I 

t 

| John Oman—Taped Psychodrama . John Oman video taped each 

| 

! psychodrama for a period of three months. The entire drama was then 

i 

replayed for reaction. He feels that the major advantage is its excel¬ 
lent mirroring quality. This mirroring—where a person sees himself as 

j 

j he actually spoke and acted—is the distinctive element. He sees no 

i 

.j 

j particular disadvantages. The only danger is the danger of reality. 

i 

i Video tape is about equally effective with all groups, although the 


on 

'John Oman, Questionnaire respondent, Lesley United Methodist 
Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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more highly intelligent have quicker responses both negatively and 
| positively. 

j 

| Ernest Melchert—Alcoholics . 2 ^ Ernest Melchert permits the 

j group to determine what part of the session is to be replayed. He 

sees the major advantages of video tape replay as enabling one to see 

j 

again in a detached moment a particular action. The major disadvan- 

i 

j tages are expense, requiring help, loss of a sense of confidentiality, 

i 

1 

| ana in the initial stage the fact that people are self-conscious and 

i 

I 

j unnatural. The distinctive elements are that it enables group members 

( 

j to "see themselves from a distance" and thus come more nearly to see 

I 

themselves as others do, and as they really are. It fosters a movement 
toward objectivity. The major danger is the temptation to become more 
interested in a good tape than in the persons or problems for which 
the video tape is used in the first place. He has found video tape 

t 

replay to be effective with alcoholics, and he has not used it with 

j 

j other groups. 

» 

i 

i 

i Elof G. Kelson—Pre-marital. 2 ^ Elof Nelson occasionally uses 

| 

! 

i video tape replay in pre-marital counseling. The persons are taped in 
! relationship, with the pastoral counselor determining what material is 
! replayed. He sees the major advantages to be in the area of teaching. 

•i 

The distinctive element is the instant replay as a fundamental tool in 

I : 

j Oft 

Ernest Melchert, Questionnaire respondent, Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration Hospital, Houston, Texas. 

j 

I 29 

I Elof G. Nelson, Questionnaire respondent, Fairview Hospitals, 

j Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

i 
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learning, and the sharpening of the sensitivity of everyone involved. 
The major disadvantages are the extra work and the mechanics of using 
the equipment. He has found video tape replay to he effective with 
pre-marital groups and he has not had sufficient experience with other 
I groups to warrant a judgment. 

f 

j 

3yron Royer—Teaching-Therapeutic . 50 iVhile there are scores of 
pastoral training institutions which are now utilizing video tape 
I replay in training counselors, there are comparatively few that utilize 

i 

{ it for therapeutic purposes. One man who is utilizing video tape 

| 

I replay in an imaginative manner is Byron Royer. In a group counseling 
seminar he divides the students into groups of about eight members and 
| they take part in three hours of group counseling for a period of 

1 about ten weeks. During these ten weeks, each member of the class 

i 

l 

serves as the group counselor for three different periods of about 
forty-five minutes each. It is in this setting that he has conducted 

i 

j 

j extensive video tape recordings and replay during the past two years. 

i 

i It seems to this writer that his use represents a rare combination of 

| 

| the didactic and therapeutic. 

i 

I Royer utilizes two cameras, one on the counselor and the other 

} 

' on the presently active member. The technician splits the screen so 

} 

j that both parties are on the tape. About fifteen minutes of inter- 

| action are taped. This is followed with a replay without introductory 

j 

i 

j comment, but with the understanding that anyone in the group may stop 


| 30 Byron Royer, Questionnaire respondent, Bethany Theological 

j Seminary, Oak Brook, Illinois. 
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tile tape at any tine bj r indicating this through the live mike. 
Occasionally, perhaps twice in fifteen minutes, the supervisor will 
stop the tape and ask for a replay of fifteen to sixty seconds in 
order to illustrate a point, such as, the importance of counselor 
anxiety—as observed in behavior—in signalling something of signif¬ 
icance occuring in the group. Eventually the entire tape is replayed 
as Royer believes that only when it is completely replayed can the 
full impact be realized. Also, any member of the group can call for 
any portion of the tape again. 

Royer sees the major advantages to be: it enables students to 
see the dynamics of their behavior, with one replay, which might not 
be evident to them in months of group interaction; its heuristic 
ability inspires discussion; and it gives the supervisor handles for 
points he would like to make anyway, but on tape the material jumps 
out at the group. In theological terms, he is convinced that the 
distinctive element that video tape replay facilitates is a kind of 
mutual self-revelation that is suggested or analagous (in a limited 
sense) to God’s own self-revelation. 

Royer sees the major disadvantage of video tape replay in 
group pastoral counseling as fostering artificiality. Sometimes the 
group appears to be playing to the camera and, therefore, an individual 
can use this artificiality as a defense. Because the cameras are in 
plain sight, there is the double effect: if the camer aman is alert 
and turns to someone who seems about to speak, the swing of the camera 
may result in either cutting off the individual or prompting him to 
speak when he might otherwise remain silent. 
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The major danger is that occasionally the replay is too 
traumatic for a member whose defenses are especially important to him 
at the moment. This necessitates the leader’s being reasonably certain 
that there are no emotional difficulties that would be heightened by 
a too abrupt confrontation. After the process is initiated, the 
individual has no way of hiding if he feels threatened. 

Royer sees video tape replay as being especially effective 
for "normals," i. e. individuals without marked emotional disturbances. 
Also, be speculates that it would be most effective with those indi¬ 
viduals having above average intellectual capacity. Ke suggests 
caution in using video tape replay with people who are not in touch 
with reality, and he rules out its use completely for individuals 
with paranoid reactions. 

Judgments of Questionnaire Respondents to Fourteen Statements . 

A questionnaire containing fourteen specific statements was 
completed by the seven pastoral counselors just discussed. These men 
expressed their judgment regarding the use and value of video tape 
replay in group pastoral counseling on fourteen specific statements. 
Following each statement ’were five numbers—1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. A 1 
indicates a strong yes, a 2 a mild yes, a 4 a mild no, a 5 a strong 
no, and a 3 represents a neutral (or not clear, depends, etc.). 

The combined judgments on the statements are as follows: 



t 

i 
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Agree 

Mildly 

CO 

u 

-p 

<D 

Disagree 

Mildly 

<D 

0 r— ( 

U W3 

ts a 
a o 
m u 

*H -P 
Q CO 

A. Video tape replay generally facilitates an 
awareness of how an individual affects others. 

5 

2 




B. Video tape replay generally facilitates an 

awareness of how an individual relates to others. 

5 

2 




C. Yideo tape replay usually greatly reduces the 
amount of time necessary for counseling. 

1 


4 

2 


D. Yideo tape replay provides an objectifying 
experience of oneself which cannot be achieved 
in any other way. 

3 

3 

—' - 


l 

E. Yideo tape replay generally facilitates an 

awareness of how an individual gives (or attempts 
to give) help to others. 

2 

5 




F. Video tape replay generally facilitates an 

awareness of how an individual receives (or fails 
to receive) help from others. 

4 

3 

_ - 



G. Yideo tape replay is the most unbiased feedback 
which an individual can ever receive. 

4 

2 



l 

H. Yideo tape replay generally reduces the defen¬ 
siveness of the participants. 

I. Yideo tape replay generally facilitates an 
awareness of how the leader gives help. 

J. Yideo tape replay generally facilitates an 

awareness of how the leader receives help from ] 

others. 

i 

K. Yideo tape replay is an excellent way to help an 
individual to help himself. 

L. All pastoral counselors should be encouraged to 
utilize video tape replay in their group 
counseling. 

M. Yideo tape replay generally facilitates the discov¬ 
ery and removal of those inner barriers which prevent 
an individual from being helpful to others. 

N. Yideo tape replay generally facilitates the discov¬ 
ery and removal of those inner barriers which prevent 
an individual from receiving help from others. 
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! Examining the various items shows that the practitioners agree 

I unanimously on four statements, A. 3. E, ana F; agree exceptionally 

i strongly on three statements, D, G-, and K; have strong majority agree- 

j ment on one statement, I; are divided on two statements, H and J; have 

j a majority neutral judgment on four statements, C, L, IS, and N; and 

j 

| there are no statements upon which the majority disagree. 

j 

j There is unanimous agreement that video tape replay generally 

! 

j 

I facilitates an awareness of how an individual affects and relates to 

( 

others. The judgment on these two statements is identical: five 
strongly agree and two agree mildly. 

There is also unanimous agreement that video tape replay 
generally facilitates an awareness of how an individual gives, or 
attempts to give, help to others. Likewise, there is unanimous agree.- 
ment that video tape replay generally facilitates an awareness of how 

I an individual receives, or fails to receive, help from others. 

i 

There is very strong agreement that video tape replay provides 

j 

! an objectifying experience of oneself which cannot be achieved in any 

other way. iThile six respondents agree,-three strongly and three mildly, 
| there is one who disagrees strongly. 

i 

j Closely' related to this is the strong agreement that video tape 

j replay is the most unbiased feedback which an individual can ever 

t 

I 

j receive. Six respondents agree, four strongly and two mildly, and one 
| disagrees strongly. 

i 

;• Also, the practitioners agree strongly that video tape replay 

is an excellent way to help an individual to help himself. Again six 
j respondents agree, three strongly and three mildly, and one is neutral. 
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There is strong agreement that video tape replay generally 
facilitates an awareness of how the leader gives helpr-five agree, one 
is neutral, and one disagrees mildly. But there is a division on 
whether it generally facilitates an awareness of how the leader 
receives help from others—three agree, three are neutral, and one dis¬ 
agrees mildly. 

There is likewise division on whether video tape replay reduces 
the defensiveness of the participants. Three respondents agree that it 
does, two are neutral, and two disagree mildly. This statement has the 
greatest amount of disagreement of all fourteen. 

A majority neutral judgment of four votes each is registered 
on the four statements (1) that video tape replay generally reduces 
the amount of time necessary for counseling, (2) that all pastoral 
counselors should be encouraged to utilize video tape replay in group 
counseling, (3.) that video tape generally facilitates the discovery and 
removal of those inner barriers which prevent an individual from being 
helpful to others, and (4) that video tape replay generally facilitates 
the discovery and removal of those inner barriers which prevent an 
individual from receiving help from others. The last three statements 
each have.two respondents agreeing, four neutral, and one disagreeing 
mildly. The first statement has one respondent agreeing, four neutral, 
and two disagreeing mildly. 

Evaluation of Group Marathon by Participants . 


i 

i 

i 


Another important bit of evidence for determining the value of 
video tape replay in group pastoral counseling is the subjective 



i . ! 

' i 

• I 

» ! 
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I evaluations of the counselee members. A sample of this is given in an 

i 

f 

evaluation by five members of a marathon conducted by the writer and 
| Sam Slack. Following the marathon the group was given an opportunity 

i 

i 

1 to give their subjective evaluations of the use of video tape replay. 

i 

In the first segment they knew they were being recorded, and in the 

j 

| second segment they were completely unaware of being recorded. One 

| part of the evaluation asks each member to rate four statements on a 

one to five scale regarding its personal value. A one indicates 

! 

strong agreement, two mild agreement, a three neutral, a four mild 
disagreement, and a five strong disagreement. They rated these as 
follows: 



Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Mildly 

Disagree 

Strongly 

i. The first playback when I was the center 
of focus facilitated an understanding of 
how I receive or fail to receive help 
. from other members of the group. 

U The first playbacks when others were the 
center of focus facilitated an understand¬ 
ing of how I give or fail to give help to 
other members of the group. 

i. The second playback when I was the center 
of focus facilitated an understanding of 
how I receive or fail to receive help 
from other members of the group. i 

1 

). The second playbacks -when others were the ! 
center of focus facilitated an understand¬ 
ing of how I give or fail to give help to j 
other members of the group. 

2 

■-- 

1 

2 



2 
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Uiere is unanimous agreement that the second replay (material 
that was secretly recorded) when the given respondent is the center of 
focus facilitates an understanding of how he receives or fails to 
receive help from other members of the group. Three agree strongly 
and two agree mildly. 

Very strong majority agreement exists on the first replay 
(material that was openly recorded) when others are the center of 
focus facilitating an understanding of how the respondent gives or 
fails to give help to other members of the group. Four agree—two 
strongly and two mildly—and one is neutral. 

There is majority agreement that the first replay when the 
respondent is the center of focus facilitates an understanding of how 
he receives or fails to receive help from other members of the group. 
Three participants agree and two are neutral. 

A division exists on the second replay when others are the 
center of focus facilitating an understanding of how the participant 
gives or fails to give help to other members of the group. Two agree 
strongly, one disagrees strongly, and two are neutral. 

Two members of the marathon group feel strongly that video tape 
replay would be most beneficial if the recording could be done during 
free movement. One member says, "Essentially I feel the video tape 
replay experience was very beneficial. I do feel that the necessity of 
structuring the group due to camera angle limited its total effect by 
disallowing us to see ourselves in ’free movement,’ i. e. unstructured." 
A second participant remarks in a similar vein, "Unobserved, unre¬ 
stricted taping would be the only truly successful use of video tape.” 
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These two are voicing what some of the previous practitioners noted j 

t 

about video tape’s somewhat restrictive quality and perhaps also some I 
of the anxiety which is created in the first use of the equipment. 

] 

The unanimous agreement of the respondents on the second replay above i 
on statement C tends to support the contention that replay of unob¬ 
served recordings are more beneficial to this group. On the other 
hand, statement D above gives a divided opinion. 

In commenting about what ways the two playback experiences are j 

i 

helpful there are such comments as the following. There is a comment j 

} 

I 

from each participant. 

The first playback showed me how I really come across to 
people. It showed me how weak and "wish-washy" I really am. 

The playbacks were helpful in evaluating group and individual 
interaction. j 

J 

J 

I gained a lot of comfort from the fact that there were no real | 
variations in my "self-aware" ana "self-unaware." . . . also it was 
helpful to get the view of others. 

] 

In the second replay I was able to watch myself react to others | 
without the self-consciousness of the camera or being on the j 

"grid.” j 

3 

I think possibly for the first time I really took a look at f 

myself as a person rather than as an object that must function. 


Distinctive Value of Video Tape Replay in Actualizing The Priesthood 
of All Believers. 


The distinctive value of video taoe replav in group pastoral \ 

j 

counseling in actualizing the priesthood of all believers centers on j 

i 

the word "confrontation." This appears to be the intertwining thread \ 
running throughout the preceding evidence. Such words and phrases as j 
"unbiased feedback," "futility of facades," "honesty," "reality," 
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"fosters objectivity," "near perfect mirroring," "confrontation with 
non-verbal communication," "mutual self-revelation,” and "sharpens 
sensitivity" are found among the distinctive values. They suggest 
confrontation. A member is confronted with how he affects others, 
relates to others, how he gives help to others, receives help from 
others, how he comes across to others, how he appears to others, how 
he really is. In group counseling there is verbal confrontation, but 
video tape replay adds the power of showing to that of telling. There 
is virtually unanimous agreement among the practitioners that video 
tape replay has a fantastic confronting power. This confronting 
power is so great that several practitioners suggest caution in its 
use with everyone. It appears to this writer that acceptance is the 
basic answer to the danger of confronting too strongly. Confrontation 
without acceptance may wound but not heal, while confrontation married 
to acceptance both wounds and makes whole. Effective confrontation 
must occur in an atmosphere of acceptance. Furthermore, this replay 
confrontation should be considered an extension of verbal group confron 
tation. 

Observing one’s self in group interaction is a unique exper¬ 
ience. To be sure, in group counseling there is a verbal picture of 

how one is experienced by others. This picture is always subject to 

a great deal of biased interpretation. In video tape replay one can 
see reality—how he really is. One gets the most unbiased feedback 
that he can ever get. To be sure, the replay is still subject to the 

bias of the camera shot, the materials recorded, the materials 

replayed, the projection necessarjr in viewing a monitor, and the 
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I 31 

presence of the group. But this virtually unbiased information 

I 

I about the self represents ’'communication of a different order than the 

j 

| spoken word and must be responded to in a dissimilar fashion." 32 The 

! 

| perceptual defenses of the self are pierced by this new information 
| about the self. This information about self is vastly different than 

j 

| what one usually receives and consequently one tends to respond to 

| 

| himself in the way he responds to others. 

| In chapter three the ways in which the actualization of the 

j priesthood of all believers can be seen occurring are discussed under 

| 

| . the headings of leadership, covenant, confession, acceptance, confron- 

i 

J 

tation, and listening. It is definitely in the area of confrontation 

I 

I 

j that replay makes its distinctive contribution. This confrontation 
| may affect for good or ill these other intertwined aspects. For 

example, confrontation may reveal the manner in which one listens to 

i 

another, suggesting what his inner attitude really is. 

Video tape replay has some potential dangers which could negate 
the actualization of the healing capacity of its members. There is the 
danger of becoming fascinated with the apparatus and forgetting the 

! 

! 

| persons involved. There is the danger of it fostering a leader-cen- 

| tered group, rather than a group centered leadership. There is a 

I 

i danger of a sense of a loss of confidentiality, arising either because 

! 

i of the presence of the non-participating camera operator or from the 
feeling that members have toward recorded material. There is a danger 

I 

i 

SI 

I Dr. Jack Coogan, Lecture in "Seminar in Language of Film," 

; (Claremont: School of Theology, Summer, 1969). 

Z2 

Stoller, op. cit ., p. 239. 
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that confrontation he considered more important than acceptance. There 

t 

is the danger, in the absence of acceptance, of confronting too 

i 

; 

j strongly persons of inadequate ego strength. Unless these dangers are 

| guarded against, the distinctive value of video tape replay in actual- 

| 

; izing the priesthood of all believers in group pastoral counseling 

j 

| will not be realized. 

I 

! 

i 

! 

! 

I 


i 

l 

i 


t 
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1 CHAPTER T 

i 

I SUKMAHJf, CONCLUSIONS, AM) RBCOM^SNDATIONS 

| 

| Presented in this chapter are the summary, conclusions, and 

i 

| recommendations. 

! 

I 

i 

| Summary . This study was conducted to determine the value of 

j video tape replay in actualizing Martin Luther’s concept of the 
priesthood of all believers in group pastoral counseling. It 

| explicates what Luther meant by the concept, in what respects it is 

t 

> significant in group pastoral counseling, in what ways a group pas- 

? 

I 

j toral counseling situation actualizes this concept, and what distinc- 
i tive value video tape replay has in facilitating its actualization, 

i It also presents some strategies which are currently being used in 

r 

I video tape recording and replay. 

| 

: The hypothesis was: video tape replay of one’s self in group 

{ 

| interaction in group pastoral counseling offers a distinctive value in 

i facilitating the actualization of the priesthood of all believers. 

j 

An explication of the priesthood of all believers reveals that 
j the essential significance of the concept for group pastoral counseling 

i 

j 

j means that we are meant to be Christs to one another, agents of God’s 

i 

| love in our relationships. Translated this means that a healing 

\ 

\ capacity resides not only in the pastoral counselor but in every 

member of the group. The resource for healing is the total group. All 
; are priests. 
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| The actualization of this healing capacity in group pastoral 

i 

t 

counseling is always a matter of degree, since each person is at a 
| different point of priesthood maturity. Some priests are so crippled 

| by inner barriers that their ministry to others is frustrated. They 

j 

i stand more in need of receiving than in being able to give. On the 

i 

i other hand, the more mature priest is not only capable of receiving 

{ 

I ministry, but also able to give. In the process of giving and 

! 

| receiving, growth occurs and the priesthood of all believers is being 
actualized. 

| To a certain extent this idea of degrees of priesthood maturity 

appears to be in tension with Luther. For example, on the one hand, he 
maintains that the mass, or sacrament, or testament do not demand a 
pious minister for them to be effectual.^ Likewise, in preaching he 

{ 

| sees God speaking in the proclaimed Word. This suggests that the inner 
| condition of the priest is unimportant. On the other hand, he main- 
| tains that prayer, vrark, and sacrifice do demand a religious minded 
minister. ^ Likewise, certain defects in the priest can frustrate 
effective communication in preaching. For example, long and tedious 
j preaching causes the delight of hearing to vanish. ^ Moreover, even if 

| a preacher has ten virtues but only one defect such as humming and 

i 

I r " B *** * * 1 

! 

I ^-Martin Luther, "Pagan Servitude of the Church," in Selections 

| from His Writings (Garden City: Doubleday, 1961), pp. 290-1. 

] 2 Ibid. 

^Martin Luther, The Table-Talk (Philadelphia: Lutheran Board 
of Publication, 1875), p. 223. 
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spitting, "the people cannot bear that good and honest man." 4 The 
one defect eclipses all his virtues and stands in the way of effective 
fulfillment of his priesthood. This suggests that the inner condition 
of the priest is important. Thus, this writer concludes that recog¬ 
nition of various degrees of priesthood maturity is not contradictory 
to Luther. 

Actualization of this priesthood capacity occurs in a group 
that fosters a group centered leadership, a covenant of confidential¬ 
ity, a confession of the real me, an acceptance of the member, lis¬ 
tening with understanding, and confrontation with reality. These 
aspects of the group not only encourage the actualization of the 
priesthood of all believers but are ways in which the actualization 
can be seen occurring. 

The distinctive value of video tape replay in actualizing the 
priesthood of all believers is in the area of confrontation. In group 
counseling a member receives verbal and non-verbal feedback from the 
other members as to how they experience him. In video tape replay the 
member is able to experience himself in a way similar to how others 
experience him. The self is confronted in replay with virtually 
unbiased information of himself in group interaction and not with 
interpreted experience. This virtually unbiased feedback pierces the 
perceptual defenses of the self. The member is called upon to respond 
to himself in a way similar to Ms response to others. It is a confron¬ 
tation with reality. 


i 

! 


i 


4 Ibid ., p. 


225. 
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In 1786 Robert Burns wrote: 

0 wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

An' foolish notion. . . 

Group pastoral counseling answers the request of Burns; video tape 
replay extends and deepens the answer. Video tape replay in group 
pastoral counseling has a distinctive value to offer by its confronting 
potential in actualizing the healing capacity of the group. 


! Conclusions . 1. The significance of the concept of the 

j priesthood of all believers for group pastoral counseling means that 

I 

a healing capacity resides within every member of the group. 

2. Ways in which the priesthood of all believers are seen and 
fostered in group pastoral counseling are in group centered leadership, 

| a covenant of confidentiality, a confession of the real me, an 

i 

; acceptance of the member, listening with understanding, and a confron- 

! tation with reality. 

! 

| 3. Video tape replay facilitates the actualization of the 

| priesthood of all believers in group pastoral counseling by making its 

| distinctive contributions in the area of confrontation. This is the 
| . major conclusion of this study. 

| 4. Video tape replay pierces the perceptual defenses of the 

! 

| individual and enables him to experience himself as he is experienced 

| by others; the old way of perceiving is invalidated by the virtual 


^Robert 3urns, "To a Louse," in George Benjamin '.foods (ed.) 
English Poetry and Prose of the Romantic Movement (New York: Scott, 
Foresman, 1950), p. 220. 


i 
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j unbiased, report of the machine. 

! 

5. Video tape replay users of this study have found it to be 

i 

| of value for numerous purposes and with various procedures of recording 

i 

j and replay. 

6. Each practitioner of video tape replay in this study has 

i 

{ 

i found it to be of value with the Darticular grout) or grouus with 

i 

! which he has actually used it. 

i 

j 7. Video tape replay must be used in conjunction with the 

i 

' main forces inherent in group pastoral counseling, never as a separate 
technique. 

8. Because of the confronting power of video tape replay it 
may be necessary to screen certain people from the experience, such 
as persons with low self-image. 

9. There is a danger of becoming so involved with the 
equipment and mechanics of video tape that an involvement with people 
is lost. 

10. Video tape replay always affects the group process for 
good or ill. 

11. There are a multitude of reasons why some pastoral 
counselors do not utilize video tape replay in group pastoral coun¬ 
seling: expense of equipment, abhorance of mechanical devices, theory 
of how growth occurs, belief that it requires extra work, belief that 
it is necessary to have extra help, lack of familiarity. 

I 

12. There is a keen interest among at least a minority of the 

| members of the American Association of Pastoral Counselors in utilizing 
video tape replay, as reflected in the seven who are now using it, the 


I 
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dozen who requested results of this study, and the five who have just 
recently purchased the equipment with plans to use it in the near 
future. 

13. There is no clear-cut evidence as to whether or not video 
tape replay reduces the amount of time necessary for counseling, 
whether or not all pastoral counselors should utilize video tape 
replay, and whether or not video tape replay facilitates the discovery 
and removal of those inner barriers which prevent an individual from 
giving and receiving help. 

Recommendations . 1. Pastoral counselors should be encouraged 
to innovate with video tape replay in group counseling utilizing the 
multitude of methods which might be fashioned to achieve various goals. 
Some of these innovations are given in chapter four, and new innova¬ 
tions are only limited by imagination, energy, and resources. Thomas 
Magoon has well written words which might also be applied to pastoral 
counselors, when he says, "The greatest deterrent to innovation is an 
inertia, a comfortable acceptance of yesterday’s habit patterns for 
tomorrow’s work.”® Pastoral counselors dare not settle for too little 
in the utilization of video tape replay. 

2. Pastoral counselors should conduct careful research 
projects to determine the effectiveness of various strategies, such 

as the procedures reported in this study. 

3. Research should be conducted to determine what impact the 
presence of video tape equipment has on the therapeutic process. There 

^Thomas Magoon, "Innovations in Counseling,” Journal of 
Counseling Psychology , XI (Winter, 1964), 542. 


1 
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i 

i 

| is virtually unanimous agreement among tlie practitioners that video 
tape initially affects participants. There is agreement that video 
j tape replay affects the group process for good or ill. ..hat about the 

| very process of recording? Does this affect the group? Is this a 

t 

I threat to a sense of confidentiality?* 

| Ralph Roberts and Guy Renzaglia, 7 using an ethically question¬ 

able method, made an ingenious investigation as to the influence of 
tape recording on counseling. They recorded the interviews of eight 
graduate students v;ho sav; two clients for three randomly assigned 
interviews—with a tape recorder present in the room., with only a 
j microphone present, and with a hidden system of recording unknown to 

I 

| the participants. On certain interaction variables the presence or 

i 

| absence of recording equipment made a difference to both counselor and 

i 

| counselee. Counselees made more favorable self-reference when they 

f 

j were unaware of being recorded. It is amazing how little objective 

| 

research has been done to determine what impact external influences 

t 

j 

| have upon the therapeutic process. 

r 

! 4. Studies and experiences of oractitioners of video tane 

i 

! 

| replay should be reported in the professional journals. It is a 

% 

; significant commentary that the first article concerned with the use 

| 

| of audio tape replay in counseling did not appear in Pastoral 

i - 

I 

j Psychology until December, 1969. Interestingly there are at least 

! 

| seventeen members of the American Association now using audio tape 

| 

7 

• Ralph Roberts, Jr. and Guy A. Renzaglia, "The Influence of 

; Tape Recordings on Counseling," Journal of Counseling Psychology, XII 
I (Spring, 1965), 16. 
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replay in group pastoral counseling. Probably there is a strong 
relationship between audio and video replay, with video being more 
potent. The use of video tape replay needs to be reported in our 
professional journals. 

5. Articles and reports in professional psycho-therapeutic 
journals should be carefully studied for discoveries in video tape 
replay which could be adapted by pastoral counselors. 

6. Pastoral counselor training institutions should be encour¬ 
aged to provide an experience in the therapeutic utilization of video 
tape replay in group counseling. Vihat better place to train leaders in 
its dangers, procedures, and values than here? One imaginative way 
this is being done is the one reported by Byron Royer in a combination 
teaching-therapeutic manner. 

It seems strange to this writer that so few pastoral counselors 
use audio tape replay in group counseling when many of them were 
trained with the tool. Today, many training institutions have video 
tape equipment. ’Jill the identical thing happen with video tape as 
happened with audio tape—only for benefit of the counselor! The 
writer senses that it may, unless its therapeutic benefit is exper¬ 
ienced and demonstrated. 

7. Prom time to time, studies need to be made to compile the 
solid information which has thus far been discovered regarding the 
utilization of video tape replay in group pastoral counseling. This 
information might serve as a launching pad for new horizons in bringing 
healing to man. 
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APPENDIX A 


QUESTIONNAIRE SENT TO MEMBERS OF 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASTORAL COUNSELORS 


UTILIZATION OF 7IDS0 TAPE REPLAY IN GROUP PASTORAL COUNSELING 

Please answer each question as briefly and specifically as possible. 
If additional space is necessary, use the reverse side of the paper. 

Name Address 


May I quote yo u ________________________ j 

] 

1. Do . you utilize Yideo Tape Replay (YTR) in your group pastoral | 

counseling sessions? Never Occasionally Frequently ] 

(Circle' one) j 

IF YOUR ANSWER TO # 1 IS NEVER BUT YOU ARE UTILIZING AUDIO TAPE 
REPLAY IN YOUR GROUP PASTORAL COUNSELING, ANSWER THE FOLLOWING 
QUESTIONS IN TERMS OF AUDIO TAPE REPLAY (ATR). THAT IS, I 

SUBSTITUTE AIR FOR YTR IN ANSWERING THE QUESTIONS IF I0U ARE j 

UTILIZING ATR BUT ARE NOT UTILIZING VTR. j 

2. Do you utilize Audio Tape Replay (ATR) in your group pastoral j 

counseling sessions? Never Occasionally Frequently jj 

(Circle one) jj 

IF YOUR ANSWERS TO BO 15 QUESTION # 1 AND # 2 ARE NEVER GO ON TO j 

" - THE FINAL QUESTION AND SHARE YOUR FEELINGS REGARDING THE UHLI- | 

ZATTON OF VTR IN GROUP PASTORAL COUNSELING. jj 

I 

3. Describe briefly the procedure that you use in Yideo Tape Recording 

your sesslou. j 

) 

j 


4. Describe briefly the procedure that you usually follow in Yideo 
Tape Replay. 


5. Who determines what part of the taped session is replayed? 


1 
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6. What major criteria do you as a leader use in determining what 
video taped material is replayed? 


! 

i 

I 

j 7. What do you feel are the major advantages of using YTR in group 
! pastoral counseling? 


8. What do you feel are the major disadvantages of using YTR in group 
pastoral counseling? 


9. What major dangers do you see in using Yffi in group pastoral 
counseling? 


10. What distinctive (unique) elements do you see in YTR in group 
pastoral counseling? 


11. Is there any segment of the population with which you have found 
YTR to he especially effective? 


< 

! 

! 

12. Is there any segment of the population with which you have found 
| YTR to be especially ineffective? 


‘j 

1 


J 


j 

t 

! 

i 

| 

i 

l - 

1 

i 
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13. Below are a number of statements regarding VTR in group pastoral 
counseling. Following each statement are five numbers—1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5. Please circle the number which best expresses your 
judgment. A circled 1 indicates a strong yes; a circled 5 
indicates a strong no. 


A. VTR generally facilitates an awareness of how an individual 
affects others. 

1 2 3 4 5 


B. VTR generally facilitates an awareness of how an individual 
relates to others. 

1 2 3 4 5 

C. VTR usually greatly reduces the amount of time necessary for 
counseling. 

1 2 3 4 5 

D. VTR provides an objectifying experience of oneself which camot 
be achieved in any other way. 

1 2 3 4 5 

E. VTR generally facilitates an awareness of how an individual gives 
(or attempts to give) help to others. 

1 2 3 4 5 

F. VTR generally facilitates an awareness of how an individual 
receives (or fails to receive) help from others. 

1 2 5 4 5 

G. VTR is the most unbiased feedback which an individual can ever 
receive. 

1 2 3 4 5 

H. VTR generally reduces the defensiveness of the participants. 

1 2 3 4 5 

I. VTR generally facilitates an awareness of how the leader gives 
help. 

1 2 3 4 5 


J. VTR generally facilitates an awareness of how the leader receives 
help from others. 

1 2 3 4 5 

K. VTR is an excellent way to help an individual to help himself. 

1 2 3 4 5 

L. All pastoral counselors should be encouraged to utilize VTR in 
their group counseling. 

1 2 3 4 5 
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M. VTR generally facilitates the discovery and removal of those inner 
barriers which prevent an individual from being helpful to others. j 

1 2 3 4 5 j 

i 

I 

N. VTR generally facilitates the discovery and removal of those inner 
barriers which prevent an individual from receiving help from 
others. 

1 2 3 4 5 

14. Any additional remarks, illustrations, or suggestions? 


i 

J 

l 

1 
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| APPENDIX B 

I 

INITIAL LETTER SENT TO MEMBERS OF 
| AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASTORAL COUNSELORS 

ARNOLD UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
Leishman Avenue at Rankin Street 
Arnold, Penna. 15068 
December 10, 1969 

Dear Member of the AAPC: 

At the School of Geology in Claremont, California, I am 
writing my Dissertation for the Doctorate of Religion in pastoral 
counseling on "The Value of Video Tape Replay in Actualizing Martin 
Luther 1 s Concept of the Priesthood of All Believers in Group Pastoral 
Counseling." 

I hope you will help make this needed study a success by 
completing the enclosed questionnaire and returning it to me in the 
enclosed stamped, self-addressed envelope at your earliest convenience. 

If I have permission to quote your name and response 
individually in my dissertation, would you please indicate this on the 
quentionnaire. Otherwise, I will only report your response in 

| 

i collective totals and responses will be anonymous, 
j If you have any questions, please don*t hesitate to write or 

i 

t 

call. Thanking you in advance for your co-operation, I will be looking 
for your response. 

I Sincerely yours, 

i 

j Clair A. Lundberg 
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APPENDIX C 

FOLLOW-UP LETTER SENT TO MEMBERS OF 
.AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASTORAL COUNSELORS 


ARNOLD UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
Leishman Avenue at Rankin Street 
Arnold, Penna. 15068 
January 19, 1970 


Dear Member of the AAPC: 

Some time ago I sent a letter and questionnaire requesting 
information regarding your use of video tape replay in group pastoral 
counseling. No doubt, you have been too busy over the Christmas 
season to respond. Your response, however, is necessary to help 
complete my study on "The Value of Video Tape Replay in Actualizing 
Martin Luther*s Concept of the Priesthood of All Believers in Group 
Pastoral Counseling.” By group pastoral counseling I mean the 
therapeutic use of video tape replay and not the teaching use. 

Also, if you never use either audio or video tape replay in 
group pastoral counseling, all you need to do is circle never on 
question 1 and B. Then go to question 14 and make any remarks that 
you care to make. (Do not give theoretical answers to question 13). 

Thank you in advance for helping me complete this study. 

Sincerely yours, 

Clair A. Lundberg 

P.S. If you have already returned your questionnaire, please disregard 
this letter. 


? 

I 

*5 

i 
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APPENDIX D 

EVALUATION OF MARATHON INSTRUMENT 


Name__ 

(optional) 


Please answer the following questions as completely as possible. 
If more space is needed for an answer, use the back. Read all the 
questions before answering any of them. Your evaluation is greatly 
appreciated and needed. 


1. Tflhat aspect of this marathon do you feel was the most meaningful 
for you? Nhy? 


i 

| 

s 

i 

i 

1 

f 

r 

f 

l 

i 

( 

f 

I 

j 


i 


t 

i 

! 

\ 

i 

t 

\ 


2. Shat aspect of this marathon do you feel was the least meaningful 
for you? Why? 


3. Rank the following video tape experiences in the order of their 
importance for you; that is, place a 1 in front of the most impor¬ 
tant, a 2 in front of the second most important, etc. If two or 
more are of equal importance, place the same number in front of 
them. 

A. T he first playback when you were the center of focus. 

B. T he first playbacks when others were the center of focus. 

C. T he second playback when you were the center of focus. 

D. _The second playbacks when others were the center of focus. 

4. Indicate in what ways the experiences ranked in question 3 were 
helpful to you. Be as specific as possible. 



i 
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5. Please circle the number below each statement which best expresses 
your feeling for the following statements regarding video tape 
playback. A circled 1 indicates a strong yes; a circled 5 
indicates a strong no: 

A. Hie first playback when I was the center of focus facili¬ 
tated an understanding of how I receive or fail to receive 
help from other members of the group. 

1 2 3 4 5 

B. The first playbacks when others were the center of focus 
facilitated an understanding of how I give or fail to give 
help to other members of the group. 

1 2 3 4 5 

C. The second playback when I was the center of focus facil¬ 
itated an understanding of how I receive or fail to receive 
help from other members of the group. 

1 2 3 4 5 

D. The second playbacks when others were the center of focus 
facilitated an understanding of how I give or fail to give 
help to other members of the group. 

1 2 3 4 5 

6. Any comments on the above statements. 


i 

l 

I 7. Any additional remarks. 


f 

■i 


l 

\ 
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I APPENDIX E 

j 

| INTOODaCTION TO GBOUP THERAPY 


Value: a. Feeling tlie concern of others, and knowing they care about 
you 

b. Gaining freedom to discuss anything, no matter how trivial, as 
long as it is important to you 

c. Becoming aware of feelings you did not know you had, and 
admitting them openly to the group 

d. Growing in ability to accept criticism, and to act in an adult 
manner to change what should be changed in your attitudes and 
behavior 

Sharing: a. The group exists to give you opportunity to share your 

thoughts and feelings, and to discuss your problems with 
others 

Notice how others react to what you say and do 

Notice the feelings you have in response to what others say and 
do 

Share these with the group in an effort to understand them, and 
to get help to change them if this seems wise 

Within the group you will keep no secrets if you want to get the 
most out of it, but you will not be forced to share anything 

Anxiety: a. Problems always cause anxiety: there is the fear that 
others will not like you if they n know w 


b. 

S c * 


d. 


I ®- 

l 


i 


\ 

\ 


i 


b. It is better to try to solve the problems than to avoid the 
anxiety: admit, share, accept.criticism, work on a solution, 
and put it into practice 

Buies: a. All that is shared is kept confidential by every member 
of the group: it is never mentioned to anyone who does 
not belong to the group 


b. Even the identity of the members of the group is kept secret 


c. Group members may call one another by first names; this includes 
the counselor 


i 


) 
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I d. Group decisions are sought and followed with respect to 

j suggestions for change in group activity or personal behavior: 

j the goal is to learn to become a responsible member of a 

i community of persons 

j 

| Fees: a. Paying a fee provides motivation: if you are paying to 

| get help, you are going to "get to work" to gain as much as 

you can as quickly as you can 

j 

| b. You will not feel you are imposing upon, or taking advantage of, 

| the leader's "good graces" if you are paying for his services 

t 

Membership: a. Persons may leave the group at any time and others 
j will be added: the size will always be limited to 

j a maximum of ten 

b. No one should ever leave without first discussing it with the 
j group 

f 

| c. You should st8y in the group until you feel able to get along 

| without the help of the group 


j 

} 

t 
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